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Childcraft. 


ternationally famous child development plan 


Field Enterprises Educational Corp., Merchandise Mart Plaza, Chicago 54, Illinois 


Childcraft helps mothers 


In today’s complex world, parents hold the greatest 
responsibility on earth—the ability to create an en- 
vironment that will help to shape a life and guide a 
destiny. Today, no other single source offers the 
Childcraft kind of help in developing character and 
lifelong human relationships. 

Childcraft in the home surrounds youngsters with 
beauty, helps create understanding. Music, poems, | 
pictures, and stories develop an appreciation for the 
fine things of life. Things to make and do stimulate 
young imaginations, excite interest in proper 
channels. | 

The special guidance volumes are a source of con- 
tinuing satisfaction for mothers and fathers who can 
trace the day-to-day development of their children. 
We invite you to study Childcraft yourself and see 
why it merits your recommendations. 


Inquire how you can earn a set of 
Childcraft for your own family or 
for your Church School. Write to: 
Childcraft, Dept. 3753 Box 3565, 
Chicago 54, Illinois. 
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PASTORAL PSYCHOLOGY. 


A stimulating new book in 
the family life field .. . 


CHRISTIAN 


FAMILY 
LIVING 


| by Hazen G. Werner 


A book of down-to-earth exam- 
ples and practical suggestions for 
putting the teachings of Jesus to 
work in the home, written by a 
minister well-acquainted with the 
field of family relations. : 

In concise chapters, Dr. Werner 
shows how the principles of Jesus 
should pervade every aspect of 
family life: husband-wife relation- 
ships, childhood development, sex 
education, teen-age turbulence, and 
family feeling. He points the way 
to the genuinely Christian home in 
which tensions are eased, religion 
is made more meaningful, love is 
increased, and each person be- 
comes better for being a part of it. 


$1 


Hazen G. Werner is bishop of the 
Ohio Area of The Methodist Church 
and one of the developers of De- 
troits Personal Trouble Clinic. 
His interest in the Christian family 
is especially evidenced by his chair- 
manship of the Family Life Com- 
mission of The Methodist Church 
and of the National Conference on 
Family Life. His other books in- 
clude: 


Anp We Are WHOLE AcaIN $1.50 
Live With Your Emotions $2.50 
Reavt Livinc Takes $2 


Order from your bookstore 


ABINGDON PRESS 


THE MINISTRY AS A VOCATION —— 


It seems as if another letter is due you 
concerning your excellent issue of Decem. 
ber, 1958, on The Ministry as a Vocation 
In fact, it is so good that we wish to in 
clude it.in a packet of vocational material 
going to the Executive Secretaries of ow 
Conference Board of Education and ow 
Conference Directors of Adult Work. Thi 
is a year in which_we are emphasizing vo 
cation in our young adult work and fed 
that your issue would be a valuable cot- 
tribution to the theme. 

Please advise me if you have 250 copie 
ot this issue available and what the charge 
will be. | 

ALLEN J. Moore 

General Board of Education 
The Methodist Church 
Nashville, Tennessee 


The December issue of PASTORAL PSY- 
CHOLOGY impressed me very much. In dis- 


cussing it with a committee on. Christias 


Vocations made up primarily of ministers, 
we thought that it would be a good ‘thing 
if each one on the committee had a copy 
and considered this as part of our basic 
reading. If these are available, [ wish that 
you would send me six copies and bill me for 
them at the time of shipment. 

JAMEs S. JONES 

Minister of 

First Methodist Church 

Alexandria, Louisiana . 


Congratulations to you on another excel: 
lent issue of PASTORAL PSYCHOLOGY maga 
zine. I have just written to Carroll Wise 
suggesting that this issue should receive 4 
wide readership beyond the list of regula @ 
subscribers, and that I intend to do what ! 
can to bring this about. 
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Aside from my own contribution, the con- 
tent of this issue is excellent and needed 
throughout the church. 

RicHarp G. BELCHER 
Director of Dep’t of the 
Local Church 
- Joint Section of Education 
and Cultivation 
Board of Missions 

? The Methodist Church 

For further comment on the December 
issue (The Ministry as a Vocation) see our 
Readers’ Forum in thts issue.—Ed. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


| 


CARROLL WISE WRITES 
[ have just finished reading the book Psy- 


chiatry and Religious Experience by Louis 


Linn and Leo. W. Schwarz. This was one of 
your selections in the Book Club several 
months ago. This book contains a great many 
psychological insights that will be of great 


value to the pastor. However, my reason for . 


writing at the present time is because I think 
there are other features: of it that might well 
be called to the attention of your readers. 
In their chapter on Pastoral Counseling the 
authors take me to task for underestimating 
the symbolic role of the religious leader. They 


are quite concerned to make a sharp distinc- 


tion between the pastor and the psychiatrist 
and. I would share with. them. this concern. 
However, had they read exactly 20 pages 
further in my book on Pastoral Counseling 
from which they quote in their criticism, they 
would have found a section on the symbolic 
role of the pastor. Either the authors did not 
take sufficient pains to read my book thor- 
oughly, or they chose to ignore this section. 
At another point in their book they pick out 
of Pastoral Counseling a case dealing with 
bereavement. However, in their description 
of the case, they distorted rather severely out 
of context from the original. This obviously 
was to make it fit the content which they were 
trying to illustrate. However, it does. make 
one wonder about the level of journalism 
throughout the book. While it is very en- 
couraging to find a psychiatrist with sensi- 


_tivity to religious values, it is also disturb- 


ing to see him dealing in such a qutetnanble 
fashion with some material. | 
—CARROLL A. Wine 
Professor of 
Pastoral Psychology 
and Counseling _ 
Garrett Biblical Institute 
Evanston, Illinois 


Now available... 


BOUND VOLUMES 


OF 
Pastoral 
Pagchology 
February 1958 to 
January 1959 Inclusive 


(includes complete Index) 


$6.00 


Most back copies of PASTORAL 
PsYCHOLOGY are no longer avail- 
able; many are today collectors’ 
copies. A Bound Volume is the only 
way to keep your sets complete. 


Order yours immediately, as the 


number of Bound Volumes we have 
available is very limited. 


ORDER BLANK 


PASTORAL PSY CHOLOGY 


- Great Neck, 


Please send of PASTORAL 
PsyCHOLOGY BouNp VOLUME 9 (February 
1958 to January 1959 inclusive) at $6 00 
per set, to: 
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EDITOR’S NOTE. The statement describing Chaplain Carpenter's forr 

| work was written shortly before his retirement as Chief of Air Force — _ 
Chaplains, in which capacity he has served for twelve years. Im- tor 
mediately upon his retirement he was appointed Protestant Cadet 200 
Chaplain at the recently organised United States Air Force Academy 193 
in Colorado, where he now holds the permanent rank of Colonel. In becc 
a personal message to the editor, Chaplain Carpenter writes: | in 
“I was ordered to the United States Air Force Academy in awa 
August of 1958 after twelve vears on the job in Washington as Chief tt 
of Chaplains. I am now the Protestant Cadet Chaplain here at the ”* 
Academy. We have approximately eleven hundred cadets, about two- Air 
thirds of whom are Protestants and come under my care. This is a sss 
pastoral job. | am free from the administrative work of being “Chief” eb 
and am back to the thrilling work of being a pastor. I have the privilege Clu 
of preaching twice a Sunday: to these young men and my counseling he a 
_ program is a full and complete one. As you no doubt know, this is 4 
a new, young school. We graduate our first class this June and it is = 
fun having a part in the development of these future officers of the ma 
| Dre 
Since this statement was written, the United © latte 
States Air Force awarded Chaplain Carpenter 193] 
the Distinguished Service Medal: also Hough- | of t 
ton College, New York, has conferred upon him The if AN Serv 
the degree of Doctor of Divinity. 
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] N presenting Chaplain Charles I. Carpenter 0 C the 
as Man of the Month, we wish above all to M (} VT i . nate 
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areas of special interest to pastoral 
psychology. At the same time, we want 


to acknowledge and pay tribute to the. 


concern for the religious welfare of 
men and women in the armed services 
of the United States Air Force in par- 
ticular and of the other two branches of 
the defense establishment in general. | 
Charles I. Carpenter is Chief of Air 
Force Chaplains, and since 1949 has 
held the rank of Major General. In- 
deed, with the exception of a few 


months when the chaplaincy service in 


the Air Force was being separated or- 
ganizationally from that of the Army, 
Chaplain Carpenter has been top man 
in the Air Force chaplaincy since its 
formation in 1942. After serving as 
minister of local Methodist churches 
for five years, Chaplain Carpenter be- 
came a chaplain in the regular Army in 
1936. Six years later he was ordered to 
become head of the chaplaincy service 
inthe Air Force. For his work in or- 
ganizing the service he was_ later 
awarded the Legion of Merit. 
Impatient at working in Washington 
in wartime, he was assigned as Senior 
Air Force Chaplain in Europe in De- 
cember, 1944, for which distinguished 
service he was awarded an Oak Leaf 
Cluster. At the close of World War II 
he again became Air Chaplain; and in 
1948 received a reassignment in title 


and duties as Chief of Air Force 


Chaplains, the position he still occupies. 

Educated at Bucknell University and 
Drew Theological Seminary, from the 
latter of which he was graduated in 
1931, Chaplain Carpenter is a minister 
of the Methodist Church. In 1956 he 
served as a delegate to the General Con- 
ference of the Methodist Church, the 
first time a minister on active duty with 
the military forces has been so desig- 
nated. He has been awarded honorary 
degrees by Boston University, Bucknell 
University, and the University of Dela- 


honors, 


MAN OF THE MONTH. a 


ware. He has been awarded many other 
academic, ecclesiastical, and 
military, including the Belgian Military 
Cross, First Class. 

In his drive and energy, the origit- 
nality and forcefulness of his ideas, his 
careful planning and indefatigable ad- 
ministration, and even in his genuine 
but quiet piety, Chaplain Carpenter 
seems indeed a true spiritual descend- 
ant of John Wesley. As with all per- 
sons of great talent and vitality, the one 
thing he has probably never been ac- 
cused of is failure to get things done. 
But as a matter of fact, he is regarded 
as a person of deep understanding and 


‘sensitivity by all who know him well. 


For purposes of structuring the 
work of Air Force chaplains, a six- 
point program was instituted in 1949 
and continues. Under this scheme of 
organization, the duties of the chaplain 
are put under these headings : worship, 


religious and moral education, personal 
counseling, humanitarian services, cul- 
tural services, and public relations. A 
feature of the religious education pro- 


gram is the Protestant, Roman Catho- 
lic, and Jewish materials, curricula, and 
directions applying to families of per- - 
sonnel as well as to the personnel them- 
selves. A child’s father may be trans- 
ferred halfway round the country or 
the world, and the child will be able to 
take up his formal religious training 
just where it left off in his previous 
church school. | 

Another feature of the chaplaincy 
program is the regular provision. for 
retreats, regardless of where chaplains 
may be stationed. A continuous school 


is operated for chaplains at Lackland 


Air Force Base, Texas, and this has 
had 400 graduates since 1953. The im- 
portance of the chaplains’ continuing 
education has been recognized from the 
beginning by Chaplain Carpenter; and 
even under the exigencies of the. war- 
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time situation, he was able to begin a 
school for extension education of chap- 
lains in professional matters as well as 
to maintain an orientation school or pro- 
gram. 


a basic part of the work performed by 


all chaplains. Not only has Chaplain | 


Carpenter put this vitally within the 
duties of the chaplains, but he has also 
secured notable cooperation from rele- 
vant officers at every level within the 
Air Force. This and other aspects ot 
moral education are never easy. But 
Chaplain Carpenter says “it is our hope 
that ultimately we may return all Air 
Force personnel and their families to 
their home communities as better citi- 
zens because they will have been build- 


ing up a sense of ‘belonging’ to the 


spiritual and moral life of the commun- 
ity as well as that of the Air Force fam- 
ily.’ 

From the beginning of his ministry, 
Chaplain Carpenter has had a special 
concern for using the resources made 
available by psychology in the service 


The Moral Leadership Program is 


| 


emphasis on personal and pastor 
counseling. In many ways, of which w 
hope our own enterprise is a part, 
has commended appropriate psycholo: 
ical study of his chaplains. - 


As a Major General, Chaplain Car 
penter is certainly a part of the “brass. 
In the ways that are necessary to th 
execution of such responsibility, hea 
as any good brass ought to do—maki 
needed decisions, exercising vision { 
planning, persevering in the executic 
and improvement of program. In thos 
ways in which brass is_ undesirabl 


_ where what is needed is a pastoral sens 


and a feeling for specific human being 

he is activated by the wellsprings of hi 

faith itself. John Wesley might hay 

been astonished at the almost-literdy Ed 
way in which the world is Chaplag 2¢¢ 
Carpenter's parish. He is an oversee 
a bishop with one of the most exacting for 
dioceses ever watched over by any pa 
tor. That he does so with a pastoral z 
well as an administrative eye is im 
portant to the spiritual welfare of thou 


Son 

of the churches. The first school for sands of young men and women wh the 
chaplains he established placed a strong may never meet him or hear his name. oe 
ove 
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OBEDIENCE TO GOD tell 

HEN imen feel confused or belittled they retreat into the primitive and pas 

create new idols to replace the ones that seem to have failed them. That — § min 

is what modern man is doing without knowing that he is retreating or that his usu 
actions express the primitive. For the graven images of earlier times he 1s - bs 

_ substituting test tubes, production lines, the majority and the state. Yet history “at 
shows that whatever men build without a spiritual end ultimately recoils upon ba’ 

them with annihilating force. To retire from the battlefield of moral responsi- \ 
hility, to seek new idols more primitive in their forms of force than the previous fied 

ones, is no way to win or hold freedom. Men still resist outward tyranny, but. litt] 

no longer in the spirit of Jefferson’s conviction that resistance to tyranny 1s 0 
obedience to God.— ALAN VALENTINE in “The Age of Conformity.” | Us 
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Revelation Classified 


Editor's Note. We can’t all go to New 
Zealand on Fulbright fellowships so we 
ure gratejul to our Pastoral Consultant 
for sharing with us editorially some of 
his acute as well as witty observations 
and comments of the strange ways oj 
people in far away places. On second 
thought, are they really so strange’ 
Some of them remind us of some of 


the questions in our Consultation Clinic 


—maybe “it’s the same the whole world 
| 
over. 


HI FACT that the front page of 

The New Zealand Herald, morn- 
ing newspaper of Auckland, New 
Zealand’s largest city, is wholly occu- 
pied with classified advertisements has 
prompted the conclusion that these 
tell much about a society. With the 
pastoral psychologist’s questions in 
mind, we shall move at once into our 
usual method of getting down to cases, 
to wit, items from the issue of Satur- 
day, October 25th. — 

With minor exceptions, the classi- 
lied categories in New Zealand are 
little different from those in the 
U.S.A. There are the same amuse- 


ments, apartments (and flats), bicy- 
cles, musical instruments wanted, 
houses for sale, and church notices. 
Nor is there much difference in the 
contents, give or take a point here and 
there. But on the front page thev are 
harder to overlook. | | 

The purveyors of help are promi- 
nent. For instance: 


“CREATIVE HYPNOSIS. . . Gives special- 
ized treatment for asthma, smoking, bed 
wetting, overweight, migraine, stammer- 
ing inferiority complex and all types of © 
emotional disturbances.” 


Whether the treatment is also ef- 
fective for non-stammering inferiori- 
tv complexes is not indicated. 

There is undeniable appeal in this 
one, although one wonders who pays 


for the ad: 


“ANONYMOUS PROBLEM PEOPLE. Assist- 
ance, personal, psychological. occupa- 
tional difficulties. Non-profit, confiden- 
tial.” 

-We find various kinds of feminine 
needs taken into account: | 


“Meet your figure specialist. .  .Gar- 
ments to suit all your figure needs and 
personal figure advice if required.” 
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“EXPECTANT MOTHERS. Married and un- 
married, faced with difficulties, are as- 
sured confidential assistance, advice and 
accommodation. . .” 


The sturdy ine of any one with a 


religious message and two shillings a 
line to propagate his faith is abun- 
dantly demonstrated. One religious 
organization takes 28 lines under the 
title, “How God is One,’ 
cludes: 


“We may pray that our higher mind 
may rule, and-submit ourselves to the 
rule of the spirit in contrast to the rule 
of the flesh; yet we are but one per- 


son.” 


The “how” appears a bit elusive. 


In a democratic society, however, 


God-fearers and text-quoters are not 
permitted to go unchallenged. Here 
is what the New Zealand Rationalist 
Association has to say: 


“RATIONALISTS have no Saviour God; 
but they do have a saviour, and that is 
man himself. Whatever has been achieved 
in the world has been accomplished by 
man utilizing the resources of his en- 
vironment.” 


Man might do well to watch his gram- 

mar as well as his environment. 
A Mr. H. J. O. spent nearly a pound 

on this: | 
“MUST WE BELIEVE the frenzied vapour- 
ings of ‘inspired’ savages whose ‘world’ 
comprised an area less than Queens- 
land; who thought Heaven was within 
call and could be ‘reached’ by the un- 
authorised method of building a tower, 
rendered impossible only by a 
lingual confusion?” 


This makes one wonder what the 
authorised method of building a tow- 
er might have been? Or are we just 
full of lingual confusion ? 

The impression should not be left 
that only pros and antis cover the reli- 
gious waterfront in the classifieds. 
There are seekers also. One ad. asks 
wistfully (and metaphysically) : 


and con- 


Mare) 


“ASKING. Can’t Creator’s all-wise free- 
will bypass creatures’ unwise self-will?” 


One would be more convinced tha 
this is a true inquirer if he had offere 
to pay regular space rates for replies 

Back on page twelve, tucked be. 
tween the 
Board and the Matson Lines, I near. 
ly missed a category of “Wanted 
Known” containing four brief items 
The first mentions “Hat Remodd. 
ling’; the second is about “Quality 
[english Herbs’’; while the fourth ad. 
vertises “Gilltraps Sale.’ The news i 
in number three, which reads: 


“BILLY GRAHAM is coming, 2 Corinthians 
2.” 


It is true that Graham is to make 
a brief visit to New Zealand in Apri 
of 1959. What the-Graham organiz- 
tion should note with a mixture o 
gratification and worry is that the in 
serter of this ad. paid an extra tw 
shillings for that “1 and 2.” The 
generosity of this is reassuring. But 
the inserter is taking no chances thi 
a reader might plow through all thir 
teen chapters of II - Corinthians 
search of Billy Graham. Perhaps it § 
his doubt that is being addressed by 
K. H. M., who writes : 


“THOU art weighed in the balance “a 
found wanting. Dan. 9:5.” 


In every sense including the literar) 
and the psychological a sadder note & 
introduced in the im memoriam ne 
tices, for instance: 


“T think of you in silence, 
And make no outward show. 
But just how much I miss you 
No one will ever know.” 


Auckland Electric-Poweg 


Where but in an Anglo-Saxot 


country could one find the most pubf 


lic form of declaration of grieving a 
fection that says twice, in four line 
of doggerel, that no one has ever seét 
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you feeling the way you feel ? 

If the death, bereavement, in mem- 
oriam, funeral, and Golden Wedding 
notices suggest preoccupation with the 
past, certain others hint at mild panic 
in confronting the future. In October, 


for instance, we are warned to book 


our Santa Claus suits early. Another 
ad. informs. us that a boy of 15-17 is 
wanted for a job in which good su- 
perannuation is guaranteed. For the 


lad who has had insomnia over his ~ 


pension, this is just the thing. 

Most of the ads., like most of us 
most of the time, concentrate on the 
present, occasionally with telling effect. 
Can anyone deny the profound truth 
in the following: 

“120 POUNDS in the hand is better 

than an unused piano in the lounge.” 

But the classified classic in this is- 
sue that has sent me to Hercule Poirot 
reads thus: | 

“TENT, igloo, 

pounds or near offer. 

refrigerator.” 


‘used 2 weeks; 20 
Would trade 


If the tent were offered in trade for. 


a stove or an electric heater, all 
would be clear—the cold and rainy 


two weeks in the tent, the taking of 


the fireside veil, and the vow renounc- 


‘ing camping and all its works. But to 


offer the tent, conditionally, for a 
refrigerator! What could be the story 
behind this ad? 

There is one item dealt with by 
classified ads. 
the U. S. A. might do well to imitate, 


namely, the hiring of university pro- 


in New Zealand which | 
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fessors. It must have cost the Univer- 


sity of Canterbury two pounds to note 


its need for a professor of philosophy. 
We are less surprised about the four 
pounds spent by the University of 
New England (Australia) in making 
known its need for a Research Fellow 
in Physics, atomic energy being what 
it is these days. But imagine paying 
two pounds just to get wind of a pro- 
fessor of philosophy, who is. probably 
hungry enough to eat the binding on 
an old edition of the Critique of Pure 
Reason. Would not a whole new feel- 
ing of confidence go through that 
small band of economically down- 
trodden, American philosophers, if 
Harvard, Yale, and Chicago let them 
know it was worth two pounds just to 
hear about them? Think also. of all the 
secret blackballing conferences from 
which our university presidents would 
be saved. | 


Whatever may be said against classi- 
fied advertisements, in New Zealand 


or the United States of America, their 


very existence marks a society in 
which a person may believe as he likes 
and, within the limits of a few ground 
rules, try to convince others. Whether 
he wants to buy a piano, denounce the 
Tower of Babel, ask metaphysical 


questions, or swap a tent for a re- 


frigerator, he may publicize his wish. 
After all, no one has to read what he 
writes. 
Why did that man want to swap his 
tent for a refrigerator? 
_=—-SEWARD HILTNER 


Tradition Vs. Spontaneity 


EN grind and grind in the mill of a truism, and. nothing comes out but 
what was put in. But the moment they desert the tradition for a spon- 
taneous thought, then poetry, wit, hope; virtue, learning, anecdote, all flock to 


their aid—RALPH WALDO EMERSON 
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The sensitive chaplain, like the pastor and un- 
like the psychiatrist, has the opportunity of 
applying eternal truths to every situation in 
which he counsels; he can approach the coun- 


seling relationship from the dimension of ul- 


timate meaning. 


The Military Chaplain as Counselor 


F 


many dependents of servicemen live in 
or near military installations. 
sheer variety in the kind of problems 
he is expected to handle, it is difficult 


to imagine any task more compelling 


and challenging than that of the chap- 


lain as counselor. His possibilities for 


service are often greater than those of 
institutional chaplains who, with not- 
able exceptions, minister to a certain 
kind or class of patients. Even the par- 
ish pastor does not usually, even in his 
professional ministry, come into con- 
tact with an average cross-section of 


American life. His contacts are normal- 


ly limited to such as belong to his church 
or such as are in some way, even if very 
remotely, interested in the work of the 
Church. Every imaginable type of in- 
dividual, however, comes to the mili- 
tary chaplain with his problems. As a 
result every chaplain, not on staff as- 
signment, is most likely to spend more 
than half of his working hours dealing 


EW clergymen in America enjoy 
a greater diversity of opportunities 
in personal counseling than does the 
military chaplain. In his special situa- 
tion the chaplain finds himself sur- 
rounded by and working with men and 
women representing a cross-section of 
American life, particularly now that so 


For. 
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with the personal burdens of others. 
In these counseling situations the 
chaplain is confronted with problems 
from all areas of life. Some men and 
women find it hard to adjust to military 
lite, where they must live with certain 
limitations to their personal freedoms, 
and where they are frequently cut off 
from past associations and patterns of 
living. They may come to their chaplain 
for help. Other difficulties have their 
source in alcoholism,. discrimination, 
family tensions, fanancial hardship, 
housing, rehabilitation; stil! others 
have to do with the matter of malas- 
signment. All of these, in their kaleido- 
scopic complexity, find their way to the 


-chaplain’s office. As a consequence the 


military chaplain usually demonstrates 
a greater flexibility and sensitivity to 
the multifarious burdens of life than 
his civilian counterpart. 


This state of affairs, of course, pre- 


sents the clergyman who is serving in 
the armed forces with a rare privilege. 
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MILITARY CHAPLAIN AS COUNSELOR : 13 


Kor when an individual turns to his 
chaplain tor help, that chaplain becomes 
recipient of a high honor and grave 
responsibility. He enters into a relation- 
hip that involves more than himselt 
and the individual that he is counseling. 
He soon becomes aware of an extra 
dimension, which might be called the 
counseling relationship. This is woven 
anew with each new person, develop- 
ing, as it does, from person-to-person 
discussion and guidance. 


HERE WAS a time when the re- 
mark, “Tell it to the chaplain !”’ 
was uttered in a tone of ridicule. The 
chaplain was thought to be a man who 
could by some device or trick manipu- 


late the environment, or influence au- 


thority in such a way as to eliminate the 
personal problem that the individual 
might have or imagine. That time is 
long passed. Today the military chap- 
lain is the honored and respected con- 
fidant of many a person in uniform or 
in mufti. 

The military chaplain of today is not 
concerned primarily with manipulating 
environment or influencing authority. 
On the contrary, he sets himself to the 
task of helping a man work through 
his own problems and determining his 


own course of action with the least 


necessary moving of props. He will 


have discovered early in his career that 


there is no special bag of tricks which 
can be used to solve human problems. 


He enters into a personal relationship, 


in which insignia of rank disappear, 
and in which he takes on some one else’s 
difficulty as a clergyman representing 
a particular faith or denomination. 

As a consequence, the military chap- 
lain finds himself in the enviable posi- 
tion of being able to apply his theology 
directly to the multitudinous problems 
that confront an individual in a com- 
plex society such as ours. His experi- 


ence has shown him that the request 
for some assistance in the area of fam- 
ily life may, in fact, reveal a whole 
cluster of difficulties with which he has 


to work before a particular problem 1s 


solved. Furthermore, he soon develops 
a kind of sixth sense that helps him to 
know at what point a casual conversa- 
tion may turn into the kind of counsel- 
ing situation which will require the ut- | 
most of him in discernment and pro- 
fessional skill. In every instance he has 


a tremendous advantage from his 


training in theology over the psychia- 
trist. For he is in a position to work in 
a dimension which is closed, by choice, 
to the ordinary practicing psychiatrist. 
The chaplain has the rare opportunity 
of applying eternal truth to any given 
case. He can approach the counseling 
relationship from the dimension of ul- 
timate meaning. 

In this relationship he soon discovers 
that there is a considerable difference 
hetween the objectives of religious 
counseling and psychiatric treatment. 
Cases that require special psychiatric 
help he will, of course, refer to the 
proper people. What he attempts to do 
as a clergyman lies in a sphere outside 


and above the activity and aims of the 


psychiatrist. Roughly speaking, the 
purpose of psychiatric counseling is 
that of establishing solidarity of a 


secular kind. This is counseling of the 


vestibule, so to speak. The chaplain, 
however, because of his special train- 
ing, is expected to lead the individual 
into-the sanctuary, to create a solidar- 
ity of the individual with the. ‘‘com- 
munion of saints.” 


HE DIFFERENCE between these 
two can be illustrated from a certain 
kind of case: the problem of marital 
infidelity. A psychiatrist will rarely 
pronounce a moral judgment on this 
type of action. He has decided that this 
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is not his business. We suspect that 
this is one of the reasons why psychia- 
try is particulary popular in our day; 
for the patient knows ahead of time that, 
whatever technique is applied, it will 
not involve any moral evaluation of his 
attitude and behavior. The secular man 
of any age is more interested in cathar- 
sis than in regeneration, the latter be- 
ing a term from the dimension of theol- 
ogy. Yet this is the military chaplain’s 
greatest opportunity. He can proceed 
from what looks like an ordinary secu- 
lar problem to the level of religion and 
theology. He will have to exercise 
great care, of course. He will know al- 
most instinctively when not to do so. 
However, he will be.quick to notice any 


possibility for going beyond the here- 


and-now to a consideration of the spe- 
cific problem “in the light of eternity.” 

As a result, a case of marital infideli- 
ty will be brought under the light of 
God’s Word. The chaplain will not be 
- content to say, as the secular counselor 
might put it, “Don’t worry about it; 
this is acommon human foible. You are 
just like other people.” The chaplain 
will take up such a case from quite a 


different point of view. He will have — 


to think of the problem in terms of the 
Moral Law which is very specific in 
this matter, saying “Thou shalt not 
commit adultery.”’ This does not mean 
that he imposes himself by main force 
or by loud talking on a person and his 
problem. He will hear his client out but 
he will not be satisfied until the issue 
has been dealt with at the hand of the 
eternal verities. 

It is an eloquent commentary on the 
effectiveness of the chaplaincy that just 
this kind of counseling has not driven 
people away in large numbers. In fact, 
it has often served to establish the 
peculiar authority of the chaplain as 
the representative of religion. It has 
been the source of the high esteem in 


ically for the training of individual 


which the clergyman in uniform | 
usually held today. 


W E ARE tempted to suggest that 
the counseling done by military 
chaplains for the past decade and a hal 
has had a profound effect on church 
life in generai. Even pastors of some ¢ 
the most conservative denomination 
today can be heard saying, “The min. 
istry has certainly changed after the 
War; more and more people are coming 
to me with their personal problems.’ 
No studies have been made; neverthe. 
less it would be an enlightened guess tv 
say that this change has been hastenet 
by the fact that each year the arme( 
services pour back into the civilian life 
of America countless thousands of in- 
dividuals who in their military exper: 


ence have discovered the worth of the§ 


kind of personal counseling which does 


not take truth lightly, but which is con- 


cerned with the individual as an im- 
mortal soul, destined by our Creator 
and Redeemer for eternal life. 


The significant contribution that 
competent. counseling can make to life 
in the military establishment is under- 
lined by the fact that in all three serv- 
ices special courses are set up period- 


chaplains in the area of marital coun- 
seling. Such classes aim to provide that 
additional skill which will make the in- 
dividual chaplain particularly compe- 
tent in an area where most of his coun- 
seling energies are spent. The instruc- 
tion is slanted to the special opportunr- 
ties and responsibilities of the clergy- 
man in uniform. 

In his position the military chaplain 
has one great advantage. At least once 
a month he must talk to the men whom 
he serves on the basic moral principles 
of life. He does this in what is known 


(Continued on page 65) 
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We seem to be able all too easily to write 
articles on “Why ministers break down,” but 
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Facts and Fantasy in 
_ (the Minister’s) Mental Health 


Editor's Note. In May, 1958, we published 
a special issue on The Minister's Own Mental 


~ Health, under the guest editorship of Dr. 
Wayne E. Oates. At the time, we promised — 


our readers to continue the exploration of 
this important theme. Dr. Dittes’ article is 
the first of these contributions received since 
the publication of our special issue—a con- 
tribution which analyzes with profound in- 
sight some of the foibles of our generaliza- 
tiois in the field of human behavior, and 
stresses the great care which must -be ex- 
research before these 
generalizations can be proven valid. 

Several other equally significant articles 
are now in preparation and will be published 


_as soon as they are received. It has been 


suggested by a number of our readers that 


_ these articles should be made permanently | 


available for the minister in book form. Ac- 
cordingly, we hope to be able to bring these 


articles out in book form in the near future. 


CIENTIFIC inquiry has moved 

only slowly and painfully from the 
remote to. the intimate, from the dis- 
tant stars to the inner life of man. It 
is easy to be careful and objective 
about the movements of stars. But 
about the still more subtle movements 


Preparation of this article was supported 
in part by Grant M-648 from the Institute 
of Mental Health, Public Health Service. 
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of mental life, there are so many non- 


objective reasons for seeking one con- 
clusion rather than another that scien- - 
tific rigor comes hard. 

It is difficult to imagine an observer 


of the stars or rocks protecting his ego 


or venting his hostilities by asserting 
an astronomical equation or denying 
the existence of a geological structure. 


But it is not even necessary to imagine 


—too many instances abound—that. a 
person may defend conclusions con- 
cerning, let us say, the mental health 
of ministers, with no more substantial 
basis than the desire to believe some-_ 


thing true or untrue. 


On such a subject, so much is at 
stake personally. Potent threats to 
one’s own self-image and _ stability 
seem to be involved. The need to be- 
lieve or disbelieve certain facts is cor- 
respondingly powerful. At the same 
time, the realm of available facts is so 
pitifully weak, that the motives to be- 


we too readily eschew un- | 

dramatic task of determining whether they 

really are breaking down .. ... ... 
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lieve or Mibbetieve have clearly con- probable. Science has gradually} y; 
trolled most consideration of the prob- evolved such rules, and this paper pro- } do 
lem of the mental health of ministers. poses to list a few of them. bi 
So it seems the more necessary | 
keep prominently in the fore some ot “I knew a man once. . .” ca 
the rules of procedure a we all “Let me tell you about a minister | | 10 
acknowledge as basic to honest I- knew who had a nagging wife who f-|te 
quiry but which become clouded or lost nally got too much for him, and he} fe’ 
in the heat of conflict, either “inter” had to be hospitalized. I’ve seen it} 
or “intra” personal. ne over and over. A nagging wife makes |™ 
Science is concerned with two kinds ministers crack up.” mi 

of questions : oso and Why: — We have deliberately chosen for il- 
sometimes How?). So is lustration here an improbable theory. 
is the But in the statement above, for “wife” 
ministers. — we ma substitute  ‘‘conscience,” | 
how are the “schedule,” “congregation,” “a mbi- 
There 1s a natura tion,” or some other supposed cause; | 
ang these and for “hospitalized” we may substi- 
it this js tute “leave the ministry,” “start tak- 
things which arent so. | “ing pills,” “take a leave of absence,” | >“ 
tormentingly “begin psychoanalysis,” or some other 
tive, imaginative m1 ally alleged sign of mental illness; and we » 
difficult have a sample of the kind of founda- 
the most in 8 the on. on which rests most of our think- 
pags, such those ing, public and private, about mental 
cirain be Meaith of ministers. This is the levd 
eee “a We tend. for Pears in the popular press, discussion 

is increasing, of in some of the best research r 
why morality is on the decline, or Th eo to 
“why ministers are breaking down.” = a in 
But we too readily eschew the difficult 604 . solutely sound. t e pe of 
whether these things are happening. ospitalized. But 
is perhaps the most obvious restriction conc: | the 
that needs to be put on our high-soar- y 
ing ingenuity. But it is by no means CUS'Y ing. step o ul 
and rationalization are rich enough, usion pe | hy 
and human needs for clear and certain - paper aa ertakes to make them | — 
explanations are powerful enough that '0re noticeable. pl 
theories about everything abound plen- th 
tifully and in plausible guise. There | M 
need to be some rules for screening Our usual approach is something | to 
the more probable from the less like this: We see a man’s nagging | a 


| 


|most responsible for the state of his 


1959 


| wife and we hear of his mental break- 


| down, two “facts” that we know about 
Thim, and something compels us to put 
one and one together; to say “‘this 
caused that.” 
to assume that out of the intricate pat- 


-Ttern of this person’s life, the one or 


few things that we happen to know 
about him also happen to be those 


mental health. 

Of the complex factors—teelings 
and conflict, fears and wants, experi- 
ences and relationships, aspirations 
and apprehensions—which determine 
a person’s mental health or illness, an- 
other person can know only a tiny 
part. Even after weeks of intensive 
testing, observation, and interview, a 


staff of sensitive experts may still be ~ 


baffled. Further, that fractional part. 
we know of another’s personality is 
only that which is accessible to the 
casual observer. But a person’s mental 


| health depends so much more on the 


inner dynamic forces of wants and 


fears seeking resolution. About these 


we know little enough in our own lives, 
much less in another’s. 

But unless we speak out and assert 
our “explanations, ’ ” our silences seem 
to confess ignorance, fallibility, and 
impaired ommniscience, which is so 
often personally intolerable, especially 
to those of us in the ministry who are 
accustomed to the role of Explainer 
and Answerer of questions. So we 


| point out that little which we know: 
“He had a nagging wife,’ (or: sched- 


ule, ambition, conscience, etc.) and we 
spin our gossamer theories to show 
how this caused the illness. 

If we are undertaking résearch com- 
plete with questionnaire and statistics, 
the dilemma may be only worsened. 
Most research instruments are limited 
to measurement of relatively external 
and superficial facts—a minister’s 
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We seem unconsciously 
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denomination, the number of his chil- 
dren, the way he distributes his time, 
etc. Without painstaking design and 
administration of more sensitive meas- 
uring devices than have been used in 
any research yet on this problem, the 
researcher has an accumulation of 
facts which are even less likely than 
casual, but personal; observations to 


_ be intimately related to conditions of 


mental health. On the other hand, hav- 
ing launched his project, the research- 
er is even more committed to produc- 
ing some conclusions and under even 
stronger pressures than most of us 
to assign explanatory power to the 
facts he has accumulated. 


The problem may be still worsened 
if a writer.is using another person’s 
research, especially research which 
has been well conducted and has been 
successful in illuminating some par- 


ticular problem. Even though the ques- 


tions for which the other research 
sought answers are almost certain to 
be somewhat different from those the 
“borrowing” writer is discussing, 
the prestige of a carefully accumulated 
body of data may be so great that 
these facts may be rushed in to fill the 
interpretative gap. Their irrelevance 
can be easily obscured with a suffici- 
ently imaginative theory explaining 
their pertinence. For example, if the 
best recent research on ministers (al- 
though undertaken for reasons quite 
other than to study their mental 
health) happens to relate to the mul- 
tiplicity of roles a minister fills, then 


this is what is best known about the 


ministry as a whole and becomes the 
candidate for the position of “explana- 
tion” or “‘cause’—yjust as for an in- 
dividual minister, his nagging wife 
may be the best known characteristic 
and therefore the “explanation” for 
whatever happened to him. 
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NHE FACTORS which we single 
out as “cause” may be quite un- 
related to the actual causative factors. 


It may be a sheer accident that a par-. 


ticular man had both a nagging wife 
and some mental instability. Or there 


may be a relationship, but one differ-— 


ent and far more intricate than we 
suppose. The nagging wife may be 
related to illness but not as the sim- 
ple cause. It may be, for example, that 
the behavior of a man, which justi- 
fiably provokes the nagging, expresses 
certain personality needs—we may 
summarize them here as Condition X 
—which have also impaired his gen- 
eral adjustment enough to produce the 
illness. Condition X, for example, 
could be frustration-provoked feel- 
lings of hostility which the min- 
ister finds no way to express ex- 
cept in these types of subtle neglect 
and domestic discord which provoke 
nagging retaliation and by eventually 
breaking abruptly and violently from 
some of the restraints in a manner 
characterized as mental illness. The 


nagging may be empirically correlated 
with the illness. But it is not the cause. | 


Condition X, rather, is the cause both 
of the nagging and of the illness. It 
may be perfectly true to say that if the 
nagging hadn’t occurred, neither would 
the illness; for absence of a nagging 
wife would have suggested absence of 
the critical Condition X. But the tran- 


sition we make so easily from the true_ 
statement of correlation to a false as- 


sertion of causation bridges a vast 
difference in facts. 

If there happened to be any factual 
evidence, which there is not, that hec- 
tic schedules were correlated with 
mental illness, this would provide 
no more basis for concluding that 
hectic schedule produce mental ill- 
ness than for the opposite conclu- 
clusion, that the mental illness pro- 


and demands of the minister’s own 


Mare 


duces the hectic schedule. A minister 
in the early phases of mental illne 
may already have lost enough per 
spective and judgment and be unduh 
sensitive to the demands of others, s 
that he accepts a far heavier work loa 
than he would under normal condi 
tions. Or, a minister sensing the onset 
of mental illness may throw himself 
into.a frantic schedule of activity i 
a desperate effort to affirm his comgilln 
petence and to forget himself in theg 
preoccupations of a hectic calendar, §™° 
Still another group of interpreta 
tions with equal right to -be heard 
would suppose that the hectic schedule 
and mental illness were produced b 
a common cause but’ have no direct 
relation with each other. It may be, 
for example, that the same internal 
conflicts and frustrations which even- 
tually result in the mental illness also 
produce frantic work activity as an 
earlier effort to deal with them. 
There is admittedly no available 
evidence to support any one of these 
or many other possible alternative in- 
terpretations proposed to account for 
a correlation between heavy. work 
schedules and mental illness, just as 
there is no evidence that such a cor- by 
relation exists in the first place. These 
alternatives do have one merit. They 
all recognize, as the simple theory of 
overwork causing breakdown does not, 
that a heavy working schedule is not 
exclusively determined by external 
demands on a minister, but has more 
psychological roots, too, in the needs 


psyche. 

To summarize abstractly, when 
phenomena A and B are correlated, 
the pattern of causation may be that 


A causes B, as we most easily sup- 


pose, or it may just as likely be that 
B causes A, and it is perhaps most 
likely that A and B are independently 


al 
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both caused by another factor, C. 
Psychological phenomena being as 


complex as they are, notions of simple, 
direct causation should_ be 
suspect. 


“I’ve seen it over and over.” 


The central problem discussed above 


is that any interpretation or explana- 


tion of a phenomenon such as mental 
illness which is based on one set of 
facts runs the risk of overlooking even 
more important facts and interpreta- 
tions. To have any confidence in one 
interpretation, we need to have 
grounds for ruling out alternatives. 
Ruling out alternative explanations is 
the main business of science, and to 
this task.it brings a large arsenal of 
procedures, none of them _ infallible, 
but each of them decreasing the 
probability of error. 

If a factor is really important in 
mental illness, it should appear in re- 
peated instances. The value of repeated 
cases 1s popularly recognized even in 


casual statements in which we try to. 


strengthen an argument by claiming 
repeated identical observations. 
tually, the scientific requirement for 
repeated instances is a necessary, but 
by no means a sufficient, condition for 
scientific conclusion-drawing. 

Filing up evidence is not a fool- 
proof procedure. Or better, it is not 
a wish-proof procedure. Confirming 
cases are too easily sought out and 
renembered, and disconfirming cases 
are too easily overlooked and forgot- 
ten, even by persons with the best 
scruples. 
tendency, science has learned that one 
needs to specify in advance just what 


cases will be examined, then keep a 


record and report on all of these. 
Even in the most sophisticated re- 

search, there is a strong tendency, not 

always. resisted, to discard or ignore 


highly 


sitive to 


To overcome this natural 
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negative instances on grounds of one 
rationalization or another: “This man 
didn’t seem to understand the ques- 
tion, or he gave ‘incomplete replies.’’ 

“That one has two freckles on his 
nose, and J didn’t really intend to in- 
clude freckled persons. in my sam- 
ple.” Etc. Until the pile of negative 


cases is whittled down to negligible 


size, and the original theory triumphs, 
vindicated by the remaining 50% of 
the cases, those with confirming re- 
sults. 

Problems of selective attention and 
memory are troublesome enough in 
exact sciences with rigorously defined 
concepts and measures. But the prob- 
lem is a thousand-fold more serious 
when dealing with such vaguely de- 
fined things as a nagging wife, or re- 
pressed hostilities, or mental health. 
Here, even the most conscientious 1n- 
vestigator finds evidence of nagging 
in the sweetest of wives and signs of 
maladjustment in the healthiest of 
men when it fits his theory to do so. 
And likewise, he is particularly sen- 
the extenuating circum- 
stances, when appropriate to his 
theory, so that what looks at first like 
nagging or neurosis can be seen as 
something else again. 

This. problem sharpens the other 
horn of the dilemma faced by a ques- 
tionnaire-writer. On the one hand, 
questionnaires tend to deal with exter- 
nals. To minimize this we are likely to 
use more open-ended questions, giving 
respondents more chance to express 
themselves ‘in their own way. ~ But 
though this gives us more personal 
responses, it also gives ‘us less man- 
ageable material, into which we are 


more likely to read the answer that 
we want to find. In general, as re- 
search methods try to probe more 
deeply and more meaningfully into 
personality, 


(as with Rorschach or 
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other projective tests, for example) the 


more they tend to abandon sharp, ob- 
jective definitions and measures, and 
the more they become vulnerable to the 
subjective whims of the researcher. 


HREE related solutions have 
been found by science. Research 
without any two of these three pre- 
cautions should be suspect. Even 
when dressed up with tables of -statis- 
tics based on hundreds of cases, the 


conclusions may be no more valid than 


those based on the casual observation 
of one case. 


1. Whatever is to be observed and 
measured must be thought through 
thoroughly enough in advance that 
its defining characteristics can be ob- 
jectively specified. Presence or ab- 
sence of nagging or neurosis must be 
determined by 
jective comprehensive definition and 
not left to the realm of after-the-fact 
subjective judgment, into which per- 
sonal preferences so easily intrude. 
Such advance definition is hard work 
and is often avoided with the excuse 
that neurosis (or whatever is being 
measured) cannot be pinned down, 
that it can be identified only by some 
sort of intuitive clinical judgment of 
a total complex pattern. The fact re- 
mains that whatever cues or complex 
pattern of cues on which such judg- 
ment is eventually based can equal- 
ly well be specified in advance. It just 
requires hard conceptual labor tu do 


so; in many instances, formidably 
hard. 
2. When more subjective judg- 


ments must be relied on, two or more 
persons should be able to agree rea- 
sonably well on the judgments, or else 
there is reason to suppose that one 
or both is subject to whim or bias. If 
something real is being judged, and it 


tic, e.g., neurosis, whose presence and 


reference to an ob-— 


“needs to be ruled out before we cat 
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is being judged reliably, there is no 
reason for disagreement. 


3. Bias should be reduced by de 
priving judges of all possible biasing 
information. The judge should know 
only the definition of that characteris. 


degree he is trying to determine. He¥ mot 
should not know how a _ person has less 
been rated on other characteristicsff suc! 
e.g., naggingness of wife, whose sup-§ cate 
posed relationship with neurosis is be§ 
ing tested. Otherwise he can too easilg | 
let his knowledge of the wife’s disposi-§ met 
tion influence his decision of the de-§ the 
gree of neurosis. The research thenjj cau: 
will not demonstrate a relation befits 
tween nagging and neurosis in the life wit 
of the minister, but only the relationf{ kno 
between these two in the mind of the 
researcher. Ideallv, the judge should 
not even know the hypothesis being 
tested. This leaves him free to examine 
the total life of the minister, without 
fear of having his judgment biased for 
or against the hypothesis by exposure 
to contaminating information. 


The desire to prove one’s Own je 
theory correct is such an overwhelm § cay 
ing and universal a human trait: that sho 
the burden of proof is on the research-f gre 


er to provide evidence that this desireff suc 


has not been allowed to influence thefj any 
results. Unless clear safeguards areg ot 
announced—and they must be moreg kin 
fool-proof than good intentions to bef 
honest—the most likely explanation 
for any set of results is that cases have 
been unwittingly selected and defini- 
tions and categories variously stretch- 
ed and twisted so as to make the re 
sults what they are. This explanation 


consider as another possible explana 
tion the theory or interpretation which 
the researcher believes he has proved 
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Repetition with a Purpose 

Since simple multiplication of cases 
does not, by itself, prove anything, 
what is needed is a more discriminat- 
ing kind of: repetition, a repetition 
with a purpose, so that each additional 
positive instance does make a theory 
more certain and alternative theories 
less certain. Three ways of refining 
such repetition can be listed under the 
categories of cross-validation, sam- 
pling, and controlled comparisons. 

Looking at one case of apparent 
mental breakdown, we may propose 
the hypothesis that overwork was the 
cause. The designation of overwork, 
it should be recalled, is in competition 
with the myriad other known and un- 
known facts of this man’s wife, or 
with any pattern of them. If the theory 
is true, it should be possible to show 
in repeated instances that overworked 
ministers are more likely to be mental- 
ly ill than other ministers. This should 
be true even when looking at over- 
worked ministers who are very dis- 
similar in all respects except this. fac- 
tor of overwork. Overwork needs to 
be isolated from all other possible 
causes. If it causes mental illness, it 
should do so alike for fat and thin, ag- 
gressive and meek, successful and un- 
successful, nagged and  beloved—in 
anyone who is overworked, regardless 
of other characteristics. Failing this 
demonstration, or 
“cross-validation,” the most that can 
be salvaged from the original theory 
is the supposition that overwork must 
interact with other factors and _ that 


99 


Git is the pattern of overwork in com- 


bination with other characteristics 
which leads to mental illness. Perhaps 
more properly, the failure of such a 
cross-validation should lead to the 
opinion that overwork was not even 
the critical factor in the original ob- 
served case. Note that in the absence 


= 


FACTS AND FANTASY 


cess, 


trated, 
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of such a cross-validating procedure, 
we can assume only that the procedure 
would not support the theory. There 
are more false theories abroad than 
true, and an idea can be gradually ac- 


cepted into the ranks of the latter cate- 


gory only after rigorous ues. by 
such empirical tests. 

To mention proper sampling proce- 
dures here is only to highlight the 
importance of cross-validation with 
persons as varied in all possible char- 
acteristics of personality back- 


_ground as are found in the general 


population of ministers. For example, 
suppose we studied middle-class min- 
isters. thoroughly and found that over- 
work did seem to be associated with 
mental illness, regardless of age, suc- 
or any other characteristic of 
the ministers that we compared. It still 
might be the case that overwok as such 
has no direct relation with mental ill- 
ness but is only a highly correlated 
consequence of, let us say, a strong _ 
inner need for personal achievement. 
It may be this need, inevitably frus- 
which is more primarily re- 
sponsible for the mental illness. Study- 
ing only middle-class ministers, we 


would have no hint suggesting~ that 


overwork was an insufficient explana- 


tion: ‘But if it happened that among 
lower-class ministers, overwork did 
not result from strong need _ for 


achievement, but more commonly as a 


kind of propitiation for guilt feelings; 


we did study lower-class 
ministers, we would find that 
overwork was not likely to be cor- 
related with mental illness. We might 
be driven eventually to isolate the need 
for achievement as the more: critical 
factor. This would. prove to be cor- 
related with illness at all class levels, 
—in the unlikely instance that all the 
illustrative ‘assumptions above are 


valid. 
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A procedure related to cross- 
validation would convincingly — cut 
down still further the probability of 
alternative interpretations and make 
the hypothesized factor, overwork, 
(to continue our illustrative but un- 
likely hypothesis) seem to be the criti- 
cal determinant. This is the procedure 
of making controlled comparisons of 
persons who differ only with respect 
to degree of overwork. For “cross 
validation” it was proposed that over- 
work be held constant among persons 
as unlike as possible in all other re- 
spects. Here, the procedure is to find 
persons who seem to be as similar as 
possible in all conceivably important 
characteristics except for overwork. 
Those who are overworked should end 
up’ ill, and their matched “controls” 
should remain healthy. 


_ The practical problems of making an 

adequate kind of study, with suitable 
sampling and controls, staggers the 
imagination. Yet without it, we must 
dare to advance or to accept explana- 
tions only with utmost caution and 
humility, in full recognition of the 
large number of equally likely inter- 
pretations. 


“I knew it all the time.” 


There is another kind of “repeti- 


tion” that helps to make a hypothesis — 


seem more probable. So far we have 
been concerned chiefly with empirical 
generalization. One observation sug- 
gests. an interpretation which then 
needs to be checked by further ob- 
servations. Yet, this is not the way 
Einstein worked as a scientist, and 
even behavioral scientists sometimes 
can get enough perspective and dis- 
tance from raw facts to work in 
theoretical realms. 


Theoretical reasoning. may lead to 
a specific hypothesis or prediction— 


tions and principles about mental @ 


_vented to explain how practically any- 


which we proceed to test in ways sug 
gested above—in the same way thata 
empirical observation may. But thi 
two processes are quite different. TI 
theoretician starts from basic assuny 


ness and its dynamics. From these { 
derives a notion of conditions mo 
likely to produce such illness. Then | 
proceeds to test empirically whethe 
or. not people who live under the 
conditions or with these characteristig 
do get sick more often than other pe 
ple. If so, a theoretical deduction gaim 
probability because it is “repeated” 1 
empirical events, just as one situation 
al inference gains probability whent 
is cross-validated in other situations 


But this process of empirical cor 
firmation of deductions needs to & 
sharply distinguished from its cou 
terfeit, after-the-fact theorizing. Om 
ability, after discovering an 
ent empirical relationship between, Ié 
us still: pretend, busy schedules 
mental illness, to explain how the busy 
schedule could cause the illness doe 
not lend appreciable support to bus 
schedules as the cause. The powers ¢ 
human rationalization being as imagi 
native as they are, a similarly intn 
cate and plausible theory could be in 


thing could cause mental illness, onc .. 
the machinery is set in motion by at 

apparent empirical finding. The fin¢- F 
ing and the theory are not indepent- 

ent, but the theory is contrived to ft , 
the facts. However, the prior theonfi ca) 
and the subsequently confirming facts tic 
are independent (assuming the facts ize 
are gathered under controlled, 
biased conditions). It is this o@ 
incidence of the same conclusion coy 
ing from two independent lines of if 
vestigation—sometimes both empirical 


sometimes one theoretical and one eff 
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“The last issue of The Colonial News was 
excellent.’’—John A. Lambert, Bayside, N. Y. 


“We hear many fine compliments in regard 
to our parish paper, Church of God News.’’— 
Rev, B. Paul Horne, Piedmont, W. Va. 

“You did a splendid job of printing on the 
last issue of This Is Our Church magazine.’’— 
Mrs. Harry P. Sweitzer, Grand Forks, N. D. 

“The members of our church as well as the 
business men who advertise in The St. Paul’s 
Messenger are well pleased with your work. ‘’— 
— Luther E. Schroeder, Lively, Ontario, 


“With every issue of Parish News we receive 


PRINTED PARISH PAPERS 


YHY continue to distribute printed matter of 
inferior quality or produced on a duplicating 
machine, when your church can publish a high 
class parish paper? The National Religious Press 
supplies parish papers, better in appearance and 
quality than national church periodicals, at amaz- 
ingly low prices. In fact even the smallest chureh 
can publish a local parish paper which will aston- 


ish the community providing our service is used. 


“MORE THAN 400 AGREE 


More than 400 ministers have been using our serv- 
ice from one to twenty years. They all agree that 
there is no excuse for any church to distribute an 


-. inferior parish paper. Read what a few say: 


many compliments. Our people appreciate the 
magazine very much. They keep asking me when 
the next issue will be distributed.’’— Rev. Ed- 
win G. Mulder, Ridgefield, N. J. 


‘*I thank you for your continued fine coopera- 
tion and excellent workmanship. Not a single 
issue of My Church magazine goes by withput 
receiving many letters of appreciation from 
various parts of the country.’’—Rev. Martin C. 
Elz, Buffalo, N. Y. 

‘‘We thank you for your excellent service.’’— 
Rev. A. G. Skelly, Deep River, Ontario, Canada. . 

‘‘We are very happy about our parish paper, 
as News.’’—Charles E. Garrett, Camden, 


FREE 


Send free of charge The Manual, 
ample parish papers, and full par- 


ticulars regarding your Standard- 
facts ized Parish Paper Service. 


wa Ave. 


MICHIGAN 


The Parish Paper Manual gives complete imformation 
regarding local church papers. Send the coupon. 
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pirical—that lends credence to the 
conclusion. 


SUMMARY 


About such important matters as 


the mental health of ministers, we all 


have intense, but frequently conflict- 
ing desires. We want to know, but we 
want to know accurately. We strong- 
ly want to have answers and clarity 
about such vital concerns—so strong- 
ly that we sometimes can’t tolerate the 
delay and deliberation necessary to 
reach more adequate and. accurate 
conclusions. We jump to the first con- 


clusion that presents itself, rather than 


having no conclusion, while we pon- 
der and search for a better conclusion. 
We accept those assertions that most 
closely satisfy what we want to be- 
lieve. 


As controls on these inevitable and 
universal human impulses, certain pro- 
cedures and canons have been evolved, 


and some of these have been a 


in this paper. 


The discussion has been focused on 
those processes by which facts lead 
to interpretations. However, it is ob- 
vious that many of the principles dis- 
~ cussed apply equally well to the prior 
determination of fact, Are ministers 
breaking down? This depends on 
where you look (selection of cases, 
sampling) and on how carefully and 
consistently you define “breaking 
down,” and on whether some base line 
for evaluation is provided by looking, 
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with careful controls, at similar pr 
fessions or at the population as 

whole. It would be easy, if one wishe 
to, to adopt a definition of mental il 
ness which would show 95% (or per 
haps only 5%). of all clergyme 

studied were ill. It would also be easy, 
if one wished to, to shift definitions 
either consciously or unconsciously, 
when lawyers or doctors were studied 
to show that only 10% (or perhap 


85% of them suffered illness. 


In these matters, science is not 
proselytizing cult trying to conver 
persons to the practice of particular 
rituals for arbitrary reasons. The 
canons of science have evolved slowl 
as necessary means for reducing hv 
man fallibility and biases. To some ex- 
tent these canons can be observed by 
any individual in his own processes 
of conclusion-drawing. Certainly any 
individual can be alert to the fallacies 
and the absence of necessary safe- 
guards in the opinions of others. Fre- 
quently, however, the necessary pre 
cautions involvé such intricate and ex- 
tensive procedures that they remove 
research beyond the possibility of what 


one individual can accomplish 


seem to leave the field open only to 


comprehensive research projects. This§- 


is frustrating. But if there is a reason 
that most of us cannot discover and 
decide on the facts of atomic energy 
even though we are dealing daily with 
atoms, there is also a reason. that each 
of us individually cannot determine the 
laws of mental life. 


Few Men Know What a Man Is 


butt men know, as yet, what a man is.. 


. He has a value, not as belonging 


to a community and contributing to a eemival good which is distinct from 


himself, but on his own account . 


. He is not simply a means, but an end, and 
exists for his own sake, for the unfolding of his nature, for his own virtues and 


_happiness.—WILLIAM ELLERY CHANNING 
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Is there a conflict between the 
subjective” 


views? 


. rs is a highly personal docu- 


ment, written primarily for my- 


yself, to clarify an issue which has be- 


come increasingly puzzling. It will be 
of interest to,pthers only to the ex- 
tent that the issue exists for them. I 
shall therefore describe in this intro- 
duction, something of the way in 
which the paper grew. 


As I have acquired experience as a. 


therapist, carrying on the exciting, re- 
warding experience of psychotherapy, 
and as I have worked as a scientific 
investigator to ferret out some of the 
truth about. therapy, I have become 
increasingly conscious of the gap be- 
tween these two roles. The _ better 
therapist I have become (as I believe 
I have) the more I have been vaguely 
aware of my complete subjectivity 
when I am at my best in this func- 
tion. And as I have become a better 
investigator, more “hard-headed” and 
more scientific (as I believe I have) 


{il have felt an increasing discomfort 


at the distance between the rigorous 
obiectivity of myself as scientist and 
the almost mystical subjectivity of my- 


This article is reprinted by permission of 
the author and the “American Psychologist,” 


Vol. 10, pp. 267-278. 


“mystically 


role of the therapist and the role 
of the scientific investigator trying through 
scientific research to “ferret out some truth 
about psychotherapy”? Must we choose one or 
the other, or is there some broader formulation | 
which can happily encompass both of these 


Persons or Science? 
( Part I 


‘CARL R. ROGERS 


Professor of 
Psychology and Psychiatry 
University of Wisconsin 
self as therapist. This paper is the re- 
sult. 

What I did first was to let myself 
go as therapist, and describe, as well 
as I could do in a brief space, what is 
the essential nature of psychotherapy 
as I have lived it with many clients. 
I would stress the fact that this is a 
very fluid and personal formulation, 
and that if it were written by another 
person, or if it were written by me two 
years ago, or two years hence, it 
would be different in some respects. 
Then I let myself go as scientist—as 
tough-minded fact-finder in this psy- 
chological realm, and endeavored. to 
picture the meaning which science can 
give to therapy. Following this I car- 


ried on the debate which existed in me, 
raising the questions which each point 


of view legitimately asks the other. 

When I. had carried my efforts this 
far I found that I had only sharpened 
the conflict. The two points of view 


seemed more than ever irreconcilable. 


I discussed the material with a semi- 
nar of faculty and students, and found 
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their comments very helpful. 
the following vear I continued to mull 
over the problem until I began to feel 
an integration of the two views aris- 


ing in me. More than a year after the 


first sections were written I tried to 
express this tentative and perhaps 
temporary integration in words. — 

Thus the reader who cares to fol- 
low my struggles in this matter will 
find that it has quite unconsciously 
assumed a dramatic form—all ‘of the 
dramatis persone being contained 
within myself: First Protagonist, Sec- 
ond Protagonist, The Conflict , and 
finally, The Resolution, Without more 
ado let me introduce the first protago- 
nist, myself as therapist, portraying 
as well as I can, what the experience of 
therapy seems to be. 


THE ESSENCE OF THERAPY 
IN TERMS OF ITS EXPERIENCE 


I launch myself into the therapeutic 
relationship having a hypothesis, or a 
faith, that my liking, my confidence, 
and my understanding of the other 
person’s inner world, will lead to a 
significant process of becoming. I en- 
ter the relationship not as a scientist, 
not as a physician who can accurately 
diagnose and cure, but as a person, en- 
tering into a personal relationship. In- 
sofar as I see him only as an object, 
the client will tend to become only an 
object. 

I risk myself, because if, as the 
relationship deepens, what develops is 
a failure, a regression, a repudiation 
of me and the relationship by the 
client, then I sense that I will lose my- 
self, or a part of myself. At times this 
risk is very real, and iS very keenly 
experienced. 

I let myself go into the immediacy 
of the relationship where it is my to- 
tal organism which takes over and is 


During | 


reflective way to the other individudiif 


relationship. on this basis. 


ings; and I am able with equal fr 


tic or analytic thinking, without a 


ject. It is the height of personal suy 


sensitive to the relationship, not sin 
ply my consciousness. I am not cogfifs 
sciously responding in a_ planful 
analytic way, but simply in an wif 


my reaction being based (but not colli 
sciously ) on my total organismic segfff 
sitivity to this other person. I live thi 


The essence of some of the deepe 
parts of therapy seems to be a unij 
of experiencing. The client is 
able to- experience his feeling in i 
complete intensity, as a “pure 
ture,’ without intellectual inhibition 
or cautions, without having it bount 
by knowledge of contradictory fe 


dom to experience my understandiy 
of this feeling, without any consciow 
thought about it, without any appr 
hension. or concern as to where thig 
will lead, without any type of diagnos 


cognitive or emotional barriers to 
complete “letting go’ in 
ing. When there is this comple 
unity, singleness, fullness of experienc 
ing in the relationship, then it acquires 
the “‘out-of-this-world” quality whi 
many therapists have remarked upo 
a sort of trance-like feeling in th 
relationship from which both the clier 
and I emerge at the end of the how 
as if from a deep well or tunnel. | 
these moments there is, to. borrow) 
Buber’s phrase, a_ real “I-Thow 
relationship, a timeless living in 

experience which is between the clie 
and me. It is at the opposite pole fro 
seeing the client, or myself, as an 0 


jectivity. 

I am often aware of the fact that Bing 
do not know, cognitively, where thi§of 
immediate relationship is leading. It {he 
as though both I and the client, ofte@{hir 


fearfully, let ourselves slip into # 
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cess which carries: us along. It is the 
fact that the therapist has let himself 
float in this ‘stream of experience or 
life previously, and found it reward- 
ing, that makes him each time less 
fearful of taking the plunge. It is my 
sconfidence that makes it easier for the 
client to embark also, a little bit at a 
time. It often seems as though this 


deepe: 
a unit 


fre™stream of experience leads to. some 
in iggoal. Probably the truer statement 
re cifhowever, is that its rewarding char- 


acter lies within the process itself, 
and that its major reward is that it 


ibition 
ounde 


vy fedffenables both the client and me, later, 
fredgindependently, to let ourselves go in 
‘andinggthe process of becoming. 


appr 
re thy 


ut 


As to the client, as therapy pro- 


come himself, in spite of all the dread 
consequences which he is sure will be- 
fall him if he permits himself to be- 
come himself. What does this becom- 
ing one’s self mean? It appears to mean 

Mless fear of the organismic, non-re- 
len flective reactions which one has, a 
gradual growth of trust in and even 
affection for the complex, varied, rich 


which exist in one at the organic or 
‘imorganismic level. Consciousness, in- 
stead of being the watchman over a 
dangerous and unpredictable lot of 
impulses, of which few can be per- 
mitted to see the light of day, becomes 
in tithe comfortable inhabitant of a richly 
clie@ varied society of impulses and feelings 


fromfand thoughts, which prove to be very 
in ObBsatisfactorily self-governing when not 
| sufffearfully or authoritatively guarded. 
Involved in this process of becom- 
that Zing himself is a profound experience 
e tof personal choice. He realizes that 


; It he can choose to continue to hide be- 
ofte@ hind a facade, or that he can take the 


he is a free agent who has it within 
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of becoming, a stream or pro-— 


ceeds, he finds that he is daring to be- | 


Bassortment of feelings and tendencies 


risks involved in being. himself; that 


his power to destroy another, or him-. 
self, and also the power to enhance 
himself and others. Faced with this 
naked reality of decision, he chooses 


to move in the direction of being him- 


self. 

But being himself doesn’t “solve 
problems.” It simply opens up.a new 
way of living in which there is more 
depth and more height in the exper- 
ience of his feelings; more breadth 
and more range. He feels more unique 
and hence more alone, but he is so 
much more real that his relationships 
with others lose their artificial quality, 
become deeper, more satisfying, and 
draw more of the realness of the oth- 


er person into the relationship. 


Another way of looking at this pro- 


cess, this relationship, is that it is a 


learning by the client (and by the 
therapist, to a lesser extent). But it is 
a strange type of learning. Almost 
never is the learning notable by its 
complexity, and at its deepest the 
learnings never seem to fit well into 
verbal symbols. Often the learnings 
take such simple forms as “I am dif- 
ferent from others ;” “I do feel hatred 
for him;” “I am fearful of feeling de- 
pendent ;” “I do feel sorry for my- 


- self;” “I am self-centered;” “I do 


have tender and loving feelings;” “I 


could be what I want to be;” etc. But 


in spite of their seeming simplicity 


these learnings are vastly significant 


in some new way which is very dif- 
ficult to define. We can think of it in 
various ways. They self-appro- 
priated learnings, for one thing, based 
somehow in experience, not in sym- 
bols. They are analogous to the learn- 
ing of the child who knows that “two 
and two make four”. and who one day 
playing with two objects and two ob- 
jects; suddenly realizes in experience 
a totally new learning, that “two and 
two do make four.” 
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Another manner of understanding 


these learnings is that they are a_ 


belated attempt to match symbols with 
meanings in the world of feelings, an 
undertaking long since achieved in the 
cognitive realm. Intellectually, Wwe 
match carefully the symbol we select 
with the meaning which an experience 
has for us. Thus I say something hap- 
pened “gradually,” having quickly 
(and largely unconsciously) reviewed 
such terms. as “slowly,” “impercepti- 
bly,” “step-by-step,” etc., and rejected 
them as not carrying the precise shade 
of meaning of the experience. But in 
the realm of feelings, we have never 
learned to attach symbols to experi- 
ence with any accuracy of meaning. 
_ This something which I feel welling 
up in myself, in the safety of an ac- 
ceptant relationship—what is it? Is 
it sadness, is it anger, is it regret, is it 


sorrow for myself, is it anger at lost — 


opportunities—I stumble around try- 
ing out a wide range of symbols, until 


one “fits,” “feels right,” seems really 


to match the organismic experience. 
In doing this type of thing the client 
discovers that he has to learn the lan- 
guage of feeling and emotion as if he 
were an infant learning to speak; 
often even worse, he finds he must 
unlearn a false language before learn- 
ing the true one. 


Let us try still one more way of de- 


fining this type of learning, this time 
by describing what. it is not. It is a 
type of learning which cannot be 
taught. The essence of it is the aspect 
of self-discovery. With “knowledge” 
as we are accustomed to think of it, 
one person can teach it to another, 
providing each has adequate motiva- 
tion and ability. But in the significant 
learning which takes place in therapy, 
one person cannot teach another. The 


teaching would destroy the learning. 
Thus I might teach a client that it is 


Mar 
safe for him to be himself, that free 
to realize his feelings is not dangg 
ous, etc. The more he leatned this, th 
less he would have learned it in th 


significant, experiential,  self-appr 

priating way. Kierkegaard regard 
this latter type of learning as true sut , 
jectivity, and makes the valid poing ™St 
that there can be no direct communi 2" 
cation of it, or even about it. The mo = It 
that one person can do to further it ig men 
another, is to create certain condition met 
which make this type of  learningf tow 
possible. It cannot be compelled. nom 
A final way of trying to deserik . 
this learning is that the client grad ih 
ally learns to symbolize a total ati 
unified state, in which the state of th - 
organism, in experience, feeling, ari = 
cognition may all be described in on jee 
unified way. To make the matter ever ra 
more vague and_ unsatisfactory, i yi 
seems quite unnecessary that this sym — 
tain 
bolization should be expressed. It usu vais 
ally does occur, because the client - 
wishes to communicate at least a pot 
tion of himself to the therapist, but ig? 
is probably not essential.. The onl : 
necessary aspect is the inward realiza ae 
tion of the total, unified, immediate oi 
“at-this-instant,” state of the organism 
which is me. For example, to reali ,,, 
fully that at this moment the oneness 
in me is simply that “I am deep | 
frightened at the possibility of becomg },,, 
ing something different” is of the eff 4, 
sence of therapy: The client who realff qj. 
izes this will be quite certain to reef on! 
ognize and realize this state of hiff an 
being when it recurs in somewhat cu 
similar form. He will also, in al un 
probability, recognize and realize sor 
fully some of the other existential fee un 
ings which occur in him. Thus he wilg to 
be moving toward a state in which he If 
cor 


is more truly himself. He will be, » 
more unified fashion, what he oF 
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ganismically 1S, and this seems to be 


the ¢ essence of therapy. 


THE ESSENCE OF THERAPY 
IN TERMS OF SCIENCE 
I shall now let the second protago- 
nist, myself as scientist, take over 
and give his view of this same field. 
In approaching the complex pheno- 


‘@ mena of therapy with the logic and 
‘onl methods of science, the aim is to work: 
ing toward an understanding of the phe- 


nomena. In science this means an ob- 
jective knowledge of events and of 
functional. relationships between 
events. Science may also give the pos- 
sibility of increased prediction of and 


| control over these events, but this is 
" Bnot a necessary outcome of scientific 


endeavor. If the scientific aim were 
fully achieved in this realm, we would 
presumably know that, in therapy, cer- 
tain elements were associated with cer- 
tain types of outcomes. Knowing this 
it is likely that we would be able to 
predict that a particular instance’ of 


a therapeutic relationship would have 


a certain outcome (within certain 
probability limits) because it involved 
certain elements. We could then very 
likely control outcomes of therapy by 


our manipulation of the elements con- 


tained in the therapeutic relationship. 

It should be clear that no matter 
how profound our scientific investiga- 
tion, we could never by means of it 
discover any absolute truth, but could 


only describe relationships which had 
an increasingly high probability of oc-— 


currence. Nor could we discover any 
underlving reality in regard to per- 
sons, interpersonal relationships or the 
universe. We could only describe rela- 


tionships between observable events.. 


If science in this field followed the 


‘course of science in other fields, the 


working models of reality which would 
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q emerge (in the course of theory build- 


ing) would be increasingly removed 
from the reality perceived by the 
senses. The scientific description of 
therapy and therapeutic relationships 
would become increasingly unlike these 
phenomena as they are experienced. 


It is evident at the outset that since 
therapy is a complex phenomenon, 
measurement will be difficult. Never- 
theless “anything that exists can be 
measured,” and since therapy is judged 
to be a significant relationship, with 


implications extending far beyond it- 


self, the difficulties may prove to be 
worth surmounting in order to discov- 
er laws of personality and interperson- 
al relationships. 


Since, in  client-centered therapy, 
there already exists a crude theory 
(though not a theory in the strictly 


scientific sense), we have a starting _ 


point for the selection of hypotheses. 


For purposes of this discussion, let us 


take some of the crude hypotheses 
which can be drawn from this theory, 
and see what a scientific approach will 
do with them. We will, for the time be- 
ing, omit the translation of. the total. 
theory into a formal logic which would 
be acceptable, and consider only a few 
of the hypotheses. 


Let us first state three of these in 
their crude form. 


1. Acceptance of the client by the 
therapist leads to an increase es 
ance of self by the client. : 


2. The more the therapist perceives 
the client as a person rather than as 
an object, the more the client will come 
to perceive himself as a person father 
than an object. 


3. In the course of hades an eX- 
periential and effective type of learn- 
ing about self takes place in the client. 


How would we go about translating 
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each of these* into operational terms 
and how would we test the hypo- 
theses? What would be the general 
outcomes of such testing? 


This paper is not the place for a de- 
tailed answer to these questions, but 
research already carried on supplies 
the answers in a general way. In the 
case of the first hypothesis, certain 
devices for measuring acceptance 
would be selected or devised. These 
might be attitude tests, objective or 
projective, © technique or the like. 
Presumably the same _ instruments, 
with slightly different instructions or 
mind set, could be used to measure 
the therapist’s acceptance of the client, 
and the client’s acceptance of self..Op- 
-erationally then, the degree of thera- 
pist acceptance would be equated to a 
certain score on this instrument. 
Whether client self-acceptance changed 
during therapy would be indicated by 
pre- and post-. measurements. The 
relationship of any change to therapy 
- would be determined by comparison of 


changes in therapy to changes during. 


a control period or in a control group. 
We would finally be able to say wheth- 
er a relationship existed between thera- 
pist acceptance and client  self-ac- 


*It may be surprising to some to find 
hypotheses regarding such subjective exper- 
ience treated as matters for an objective 
science. Yet the best thinking in psychology 
has gone far beyond a primitive behaviorism, 
and has recognized that the objectivity of 
psychology as science rests upon its meth- 
od, not upon its content. Thus the most sub- 
jective feelings,.. apprehensions, tensions, 
satisfactions, or reactions, may be dealt with 
scientifically, providing only that they may 
be given clearcut operational definition. 
William Stephenson, among others, presents 
this point of view forcefully (in his Pos- 
tulates of Behaviotism) and through his Q 
Technique, has contributed importantly to 
the objectification of such subjective mate- 
rials for scientific study. 


two variables. 


M arch 


_ceptance, as operationally defined, ang 


the correlation between the two. 


The second and third hypotheses ip. 
volve real difficulty in measurement, 
but there is no reason to suppose tha 
they could not be objectively studied 
as our sophistication in psychological 
measurement increases. Some type of 


attitude test or Q-sort might be the¥ 


instrument for the second hypothesis, 
measuring the attitude of therapist to- 
ward client, and of client toward self 
In this case the continuum would be 
from objective regard of an external 
object to a personal and subjective ex. 
periencing. The instrumentation for 
hypothesis three might be physiologi- 
cal, since it seems likely that experi. 
ential learning has physiologically 
measurable concomitants. Another pos- 
sibility would be to infer experiential 
learning from its effectiveness, and 
thus measure effectiveness of 
learning in different areas. At the pres- 
ent stage of our methodology hy- 
pothesis three might be beyond. us 
but certainly within the foreseeable 
future, it too could be given operation- 
al definition and tested. 

The findings from these studies 
would be of.this order. Let us become 
suppositious, in order to illustrate more 


concretely. Suppose we find that thera- 


pist acceptance leads to client self-ac- 
ceptance, and that the correlation is in 
the neighborhood of .70 between the 
In hypothesis two we 
might find the hypothesis unsup- 
ported, but find that the more the 
therapist regarded the client as a per- 
son, the more the client’s self-accept: 
ance increased. Thus we would have 
learned that person-centeredness is af 
element of acceptance, but that it has 
little to do with the client becoming 
more of a person to himself. Let us 
also suppose hypothesis: three upheld 


with experiential learning of° certain 
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describable sorts taking place much 
more in therapy than in the control 
subjects. | 

Glossing over all the qualifications 
and ramifications which would be 
present in the findings, and omitting 
reference to.the unexpected leads into 
personality dynamics which would 
(since these are hard to 
imagine in advance) the preceding 
paragraph gives us some notion of 
what science can offer in this field. It 
can give us a more exact description of 
the events of therapy and the changes 
which take place. It can begin to for- 
mulate some tentative laws of the 
dynamics of human relationships. It 


can offer public and replicable state- 


ments, that if certain operationally 
definable conditions exist in the thera- 
pist or in the relationship, then cer- 
tain client behaviors may be expected 
with a known degree of probability. 
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‘Tt can presumably do this for the field 


of therapy and personality change as 
it is in the process of doing for such 
fields as perception and learning. 
Eventually theoretical formulations 


should draw together these different 


areas, enunciating the laws which ap-. 
pear to govern alteration in human 
behavior, whether in the situations we 
classify as perception, those we classify 
as learning, or the more global and 
molar changes which occur in therapy, 
involving both perception and_ learn- 


ing. | 
SOME ISSUES 


Here are two different methods of 
perceiving the essential aspects of psy- 
chotherapy, two different approaches 


to forging ahead into new territory in ~ 


this field. As presented. here, and as 
they frequently exist, there seems al- 
most no common meeting ground be- 
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tween the two descriptions. Each rep- 
resents a vigorous way of seeing thera- 
py. Each seems to be an avenue to the 
significant truths of therapy. When 
each of these is held by a different in- 
dividual or group, it constitutes a 
basis of sharp disagreement. When 
each of these approaches seems true 
to one individual, like myself, then he 
feels himself conflicted by these two 
views. Though they may superficially 
be reconciled, or regarded as com- 
plementary to each other, they seem to 
me to be basically antagonistic in many 
ways. I should like to raise certain is- 
sues which these two viewpoints pose 
for me. 


The Scientist's Questions 


First let me pose some of the ques- 
tions which the scientific viewpoint 
asks of the experiential (using scienti- 
fic and experiential simply as loose 
labels to indicate the two views). The 
-hard-headed scientist listens to the ex- 
periential account, and raises several 
searching questions. 7 

1. First of all he wants to know, 


“How can you know that this account, . 


or any account given at a previous or 
later time, is true? How do you know 
that it has any relationship to reality? 
If we are to rely on this inner and 
subjective experience as being the 
truth about human relationships or 
about ways of altering personality, 
then Yogi, Christian Science, di- 
anetics, and the delusions of a_ psy- 
chotic individual who believes himself 
to be Jesus Christ, are all true, just as 


true as this account. Each of them 


represents the truth as perceived in- 


wardly by some individual or group— 


of individuals. If we are to avoid this 
morass of multiple and contradictory 
truths, we must fall back on the only 
method we know for achieving an 


March 


ever-closer approximation to _ reality, 
the scientific method.”’ 


2. “In the second place, this experi- 
ential approach shuts one off from im. 
proving his therapeutic skill, or dis. 
covering the less than satisfactory 
elements’ in the relationship. Unless 
one regards the present description as 
a perfect one, which is unlikely, or the 
present level of experience in_ the 
therapeutic relationship as being the 


most effective possible, which is equal- 


ly unlikely, then there are unknown 
flaws, imperfections, blind spots, in 
the account as given. How are these to 


‘be discovered and corrected? The ex- 


periential approach can offer nothing 
buf a trial and error process for 
achieving this, a process which is slow 
and which offers no real guarantee of 
achieving this goal. Even the criticisms 
or suggestions of others are of little 
help, since they do not arise from 
within the experience and hence do 


not have the vital authority of the 


relationship itself. But the scientific 
method, and the procedures of a mod- 
ern logical positivism, have much to 
offer here. Any experience which can 
be described at all can be described in 
operational terms. Hypotheses can be 
formulated and put to test, and _ the 
sheep of truth can thus be separated 
from the goats of error. This seems 
the only sure road to improvement, 
self-correction, growth in knowledge.” 


3. The scientist has another com- 
ment to make. “Implicit in your de- 
scription of the therapeutic expert 
ence seems to be the notion that there 
are elements in it which cannot be 
predicted—that there is some type of 


spontaneity or (excuse the term) free 


will operative here. You speak as 
though some of the client’s behavior 
—and perhaps some of the therapist’s 
—is not caused, is not a link in a se- 
quence of cause and effect. Without 
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desiring to become metaphysical, may 
[ raise the question as to whether this 
is defeatism? Since surely we can dis- 
cover what causes much of behavior 
—you yourself speak of creating the 
conditions where certain behavioral 
results follow—then why give up at 
any point? Why not at least aim to- 
ward uncovering the causes of all be- 
havior? This does not mean that the 
individual must regard himself as an 
automaton, but in our search for the 
facts we shall not be hampered by a 
belief that some doors are closed to 


uS. 


4. Finally, the scientist cannot un- 
derstand why the therapist, the ex- 
perientialist, should challenge the one 


tool and method which is responsible 


for almost all the advances which we 
value. “In the curing of disease, in 
the prevention of infant mortality, in 
the growing of larger crops, in the pre- 
servation of food, in the manufacture 
of all the things that make life com- 
fortable, from books to nylon, in the 
understanding of the universe, what is 
the foundation stone? It is the method 


of science, applied to each of these, 


and to many other problems. It 1s 
true that it has improved methods of 
warfare, too, serving man’s. destruc- 


tive as well as his constructive pur- 


poses, but even here the potentiality 


for social usefulness is very great. So 


why should he doubt this same ap- 
proach in the social science field? 
To be sure advances here have been 
slow, 
the law of gravity has as yet been 
demonstrated, but are we to give up 
this approach out of impatience ? What 
possible alternative offers equal hope ? 


If we are agreed that the social prob- 


lems of the world are very pressing 
indeed, if psychotherapy offers a win- 
dow into the most crucial and signifi- 
cant dynamics of change in human be- 


and no law as fundamental as_ 
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havior, then surely the course of ac- 
tion is to apply to psychotherapy the 
most rigorous canons of scientific 
method, on as broad a scale as pos- 


sible, in order that we may most rapid- 


ly approach a tentative knowledge of 
the laws of individual behavior and of 
attitudinal change.” 


The Questions of the Experientialist 


While the scientist's questions may 
seem to some to settle’ the matter, his 
comments are far from being entirely 
satisfying to the therapist who has 
lived the experience of therapy. Such 
an individual has several points to 
inake in regard to the scientific view. 

1. “In the first place,” this “ex- 
perientialist” points out, “‘science al- 
ways has to do with the other, the ob- 
ject. Various logicians of science, in- 
cluding Stevens, the psychologist, 
show that it is a basic element of sci- 
ence that it always has to do with the 
observable object, the observable oth- 
er. This is true, even if the scientist 
is experimenting on himself, for to 
that degree he treats himself as the ob- 
servable other. It never has anything 
to do with the experiencing me.. Now 
does not this quality of science mean_ 
that it must forever be irrelevant to 
an experience such as therapy, which 
is intensely personal, highly subjective 
in inwardness, and dependent en- 
tirely on the relationship of two in- 
dividuals each of whom is an expe- 
riencing me? Science can of course 
study the events which occur, but al- 


“ways in a way which is irrelevant to 


what is occurring. An analogy would 
be to say that science can conduct an 
autopsy of the dead events of therapy, 
but by its very nature it can never en- 
ter into the living physiology of thera- 
py. It is for this reason that therapists 
recognize—usually intuitively—that 
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any 
knowledge of it, any significant new 
hypotheses in regard to it—must come 
from the experience of the therapists 
and clients, and can never come from 
science. Again to use an analogy— 
certain heavenly bodies were discov- 
ered solely from examination of the 
scientific measurements of the courses 
of the stars. Then -the astronomers 
searched for these hypothesized bodies 
and found them. It seems decidedly un- 
likely that there will ever be a similar 
outcome in therapy, since science has 
nothing to say about the internal per- 
sonal experience which ‘I’ have in 
therapy. It can only speak of the events 
which occur in ‘him.’” | 

2. “Because science has as its field 
the ‘other,’ the ‘object,’ it means that 
everything it touches is transformed 


into an object. This has never pre-_ 


sented a problem in the physical sci- 
ences. In the biological sciences it has 
caused certain difficulties. A number 
of medical men feel some concern as 


to whether the increasing tendency to — 


view the human organism as an object, 
in spite of its scientific efficacy, may 
not be unfortunate for the patient. 
They would prefer to see him again 
regarded as a person. It is in the social 
sciences, however, that this becomes 
a genuinely serious issue. It means that 
the people studied by the social scien- 
are always objects. In therapy, 
both client and therapist become ob- 
jects for dissection, but not persons 
with whom one enters a living rela- 
tionship. At first glance, this may not 
seem important. We may say that only 
‘in his role as scientist does the in- 
dividual regard others as objects. He 
can also step out of this role and be- 
come a person. But if we look a little 
further we will see that this is a su- 
perficial answer. If we project our- 
selves into the future, and suppose 


advance in therapy, any fresh 


Maré 


that we had the answers to most of 
the questions which psychology in- 
vestigates today, what then? Then we 
would find ourselves increasingly im- 
pelled to treat all others, and even our. 
selves, as objects. The knowledge of 
all human relationships would be 
great that we would know it rather 
than live the relationships unreflec- 
tively. We see some foretaste of this 
in the attitude of sophisticated parents 
who know that affection ‘is good for 
the child’. This knowledge frequently 
stands in the way of their being them- 
selves, freely, unreflectively—affec- 
tionate or not. Thus the dev elopment 
of science in a field like therapy is 


either irrelevant to the experience, or 


may actually make it more difficult to 
live the relationship as a peonet. eX- 
periential event.” 


3. The experientialist has a further 
concern. science transforms 
people into objects, as mentioned 
above, it has another effect. The end 
result of science is to lead toward 
manipulation. This is less true in fields 
like astronomy, but in the physical 


and social sciences, the knowledge of 


the events and their relationships lead 


to manipulation of some of the ele- 


ments of the equation. This is un- 
questionably true in psychology, and 
would be true in therapy. If we know 
all about how learning takes place, we 
use that knowledge to manipulate per- 
sons as objects. This statement places 
no value judgment on manipulation. 


It may be done in highly ethical fash- 


ion. We may even manipulate our- 
selves as objects, using such knowl- 
edge. Thus, knowing that learning 


takes place more rapidly with repeated 


review rather than long periods of con- 
centration of one lesson, I may use 
this knowledge .to manipulate my 


_ learning of Spanish. But knowledge is 


power. As I learn the laws of learn- 
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‘Increase of knowledge, 


ing I use them to manipulate others 
through advertisements, through pro- 
paganda, through prediction of their 
responses and the control of those re- 
sponses. It is not too strong a-state- 
ment to say that the growth of. knowl- 
edge in the social sciences contains 
within itself a powerful tendency to- 
ward social control, toward control of 
the many by the few. An_ equally 


strong tendency is toward the weaken- 


ing or destruction of the existential 


person. When all are regarded as ob- 


jects, the subjective individual, the in- 


ner self, the person in the process of - 


becoming, the unreflective conscious- 
ness of being, the whole inward side 
of living life, is weakened, devalued, 
or destroyed. Perhaps this is best ex- 
emplified by two books. Skinner’s 


Walden Two is a psychologist’s picture 


of paradise. To Skinner it must have 
seemed desirable, unless he wrote it 
as a tremendous satire. At any rate it 
is a paradise of manipulation, in which 
the extent to which one can be a per- 
son is greatly reduced, unless one can 
be a member of the ruling council. 


Huxley’s Brave New World is frank- 
ly satire, but portrays vividly the loss 


of personhood which he sees as asso- 
ciated with increasing psychological 


-and biological knowledge. Thus, to 
put it bluntly, it seems that a develop- 


ing social science (as now conceived 
and pursued) leads to social dictator- 
ship and individual loss of person- 
hood. The dangers perceived by Kier- 
kegaard a century ago in this respect 
seem much more real now, with the 
than they 
could have then.” 

4. “Finally,” says the experiential- 
ist, “doesn’t all this point to the fact 
that ethics is a more basic considera- 


tion than science? I am not blind to 


the value of science as a tool, and am 


aware that it can be a very valuable 
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Indispensable information 
on one of today’s most 
important problems — 


Your library can be your most valuable 
tool in solving this problem. These up- 
to-date books are worthwhile aids. 


THE PROBLEM BOY 


What You Can Do About Juvenile Delinquency 
By BEN SOLOMON, Cloth $2.50. Paper $1.50. 


CRIME and JUVENILE DELINQUENCY 


A Rational Approach to Penal Problems 
By SOL RUBIN, Cloth $3.50, Paper $1.85. 
(Introduction by Will C.. Turnbladh) 


LEGAL STATUS OF YOUNG ADULTS 


Under 21: Rights and Responsibilities 
st — CALLAHAN, Cloth $2.00. Paper 


JUVENILE DELINQUENCY 


Its legal factors and implications. 96 pp. 1959 
Cloth $2.00, Paper $1.00 


LAW OF MARRIAGE AND DIVORCE 


3rd ed. 1959 96 pp. Cloth $2.00, Paper $1.00. 


80 Fourth Ave., N. Y. 3 


tool. But unless it is the tool of ethi- 
cal persons, with all that the term per- 
_ sons implies, may it not become a Jug- 
gernaut? We have been a long time 
recognizing this issue, because in 
physical science it took centuries for 
the ethical issue to become crucial, but 
it has at last become so. In the social 
sciences the ethical issues arise much 
more quickly, because persons are in- 
volved. But in psychotherapy the is- 
sue arises most quickly and most deep- 
ly. Here is the maximizing of all that 
is subjective, inward, personal; here 
a relationship is lived, not examined, 
and a person, not an object, emerges; 
a person who feels, chooses, believes, 
acts, not as an automaton, but as a 
person. And here too is the ultimate in 
science—the objective exploration of 


the most subjective aspects of life; the 
reduction to hypotheses, and even- 
tually to theorems, of all that has been 
regarded as most personal, most com- 
pletely inward, most thoroughly a pri- 
vate world. And because these two 
views come so sharply into focus here. 
we must make a choice—an ethical 
personal choice of values. We may do 
it by default, by not raising the ques- 
tion. We may be able to make a choice 
which will somehow conserve: both 
values—but choose we must. And] 


-am asking that we think long and hard 


before we give up the values that per- 
tain to being a person, to experienc- 
ing, to living a relationship, to becom- 
ing, that pertain to one’s self as a pro- 


cess, to one’s self in the existential 


moment, to the inward subjective self 
that lives.” 


The Dilemma. 


There you have the contrary views 
as they occur sometimes: explicitly, 
more often implicitly, in current psy- 
chological thinking. There you have 
the debate as it exists in me. Where 
do we go? What direction do we 
take? Has the problem been correctly 
described or is it fallacious? What are 
the errors of perception? Or if it is es- 
sentially as described, must we choose 
one or the other? And if so, which 
one? Or is there some broader, more 
inclusive formulation which can _ hap- 
pily encompass both of these views 
without damage to either? 


* * * 


In the second half of thts article, ewhich 
we will publish next month, Dr. Rogers 


attempts, out of his rich and profound ex-- 


perience, to resolve this seemingly insoluble 
conflict.—Ed. 


MPHE purpose of life is not to live, but to live well ; 


is not worth living.—SocraTEs 


and the unexamined life 
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Some ministers ask too much of their congre- 
gations, but others ask too little. Some over- 
estimate the Christian achievement of their 
people, but others under-estimate it. And a 
sermon fails in one of its principal functions 
if it does not call the strong to battle at least 


as frequently as it restores the weak to strength. — 


Preaching and the Understanding 
of the Congregation 


ANY a sermon does not reach its 

target because it was never aimed: 
it was merely fired high up into the 
dark and dusty rafters of the sanctuary 
in the vague confidence that it would 
come down somewhere in the congre- 
gation. A good pastor may be a bad 
preacher for no other reason than that 
he keeps his pastoral insights and his 
homiletical purpose in two wholly 
separate compartments. As a pastor, 
he is the cherished friend of his people, 
and no one would suggest that he bare 
in public the secrets revealed to him in 
private; but in the pulpit he acts as if 


‘he were talking to strangers, and God’ 


must often wonder how he can know so 
much about his congregation and give 
so little evidence of his knowledge. His 
sermon is not a prescription but only a 
patent medicine. Any .connection be- 
tween the ingredients of the remedy 
and the disease of the particular patient 
is purely coincidental, and the words 
spoken in the pulpit seem to have only 
a nodding acquaintance with the deeds 
done in the business office, the conver- 
sation leaping the. backyard fence, the 


This article will be a chapter in a forth- 
coming book by Dean Pearson, The Min-— 
istry of Preaching, which will be published 
by Harper & Brothers next month. — 


ROY M. PEARSON 
Dean of 
Andover Newton 


Theological School 
Newton Centre, Mass. 


experiments pursued in laboratories, 


or the hopes and dreams which alternate 
with guilt and doubt to drive away the 
sleep of night. 

In one sense, any preacher attempts 
an impossible task whenever he steps 


into the pulpit. If he has three hundred 


people in his congregation, how can one 
sermon be the means of grace for all of 
them? How can the twelve-year-old 
schoolgirl understand words meant for 
the sixty-year-old alcoholic? Is there 


-any relationship between the situation 


of a woman afraid of dying and that of 
a man afraid of living? What can the 
preacher say which will not only help 
the believer to worship but also lead the 
agnostic to believe? The pulpit is not a 


substitute for the psychiatrist’s couch. 


It was built for different purposes, and 
any effort to achieve through the form- 
er the aims of the latter is likely to 
be as hopelessly pathetic as a whale 
trying to play a trombone. The preacher 
will often wish that. he could speak 
from the pulpit with the psychiatrist’s 
specific relevance, but he cannot. It is 
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not that either procedure is necessarily 
inferior to the other: it is just that ears 
are not arms, nor hammers planes, nor 
mountains lakes. 


Yet the members of a congregation, 
being individuals, are not wholly unre- 
lated individuals. They are the children 
of a common Father. They are inextric- 
ably encased in essentially identical 
bodies built of flesh and blood. They 
play landlord to the same animal in- 
stincts, wrestle with comparable as- 
pirations and dreads, and move inex- 
orably toward man’s universal need to 
find another home than earth. If no two 
members of a preacher’s congregation 
are exactly alike, neither are they 
wholly dissimiliar ; and almost any con- 
gregation is stamped with frequently 
recurring marks of creaturehood and 
environment which both make preach- 


ing possible and also require that the 


preacher be familiar with them to be 
effective. 


To whom, then, does the preacher 
preach? Who are the hearers? What 
are these major characteristics of our 
age W hich make a congregation what it 
is and which affect the way in which 
the pulpit ministry is exercised ? 


7 O NE of the most characteristic fea-_ 


tures of the landscape which the 
minister sees from his pulpit is a wide 
chasm of ignorance about the real na- 


ture of the Christian faith. The preach- 


er is grievously in error if he assumes 
that nineteen hundred years have 
_ washed away the need for elementary 
education in the gospel, and he is build- 
ing his castle on a foundation equally 
frail when he thinks that none of the 
darkness has. breached the church’s 
own walls. The twentieth century astro- 
physicist frequently knows less about 
Jesus than the first century farmer. 
The deacon in Boston often has less 


periodicals, 
Niebuhr and Tillich, 
intelligently familiar with the ideas 
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awareness of the implications of Chris- 
tian commitment than the housewife 
in Capernaum. In this respect the in- 


formed are uninformed, the educated 


uneducated, and the Christian unfa- 
miliar with Christianity. Sometimes the 
ignorance is self-conscious and humble 
but more often it is not, and a congre- 
gation’s complacence in the knowledge 
which it possesses is usually exceeded 
only by its unawareness of the knowl- 
edge which it lacks. 


How many people, within the church 
or without, have any adequate under- 


standing of the unity of the Old Testa- 


ment witness, the covenant relationship 
which it describes, and the centuries of 
rootage which provide the New Testa- 
ment proclamation with strength and 
sustenance ? How many have plunged 
deep enough into the gospels and epis- 
tles to comprehend the startling truth 


behind their conceptions of incarna- 


tion, forgiveness, atonement, and res- 
urrection? How 


than the cloudiest vision of the 


church's. progress through the cen- 


turies—the acts of the apostles, the 
significance of the early church fa- 
thers, the assumption of power and 
majesty, the inner corruption, the re- 
formation, the growth of the denomi- 
nations, and the modern ecumenical 
movement’. How many are regular 
readers of contemporary _ religious 
students of writers’ like 
men and women 
w hich 


and organizations through 


Christianity is expressing itself today 


The preacher had better realize as 
soon as possible that his congregation 
is permeated by people “holding the 
form of religion but denying the pow- 
er of it,” that his pews are filled with 
persons “living on spiritual capital— 
clinging to Christian practice without 
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possessing the Christian belief,” and - 


that everything he says falls on the 
ears of individuals who ‘‘would be 
equally shocked to have their belief in 
God seriously questioned or actually 
demonstrated.” Among the hearers is 


a mighty host of those who equate | 


Christianity with respectability and 
who tacitly accept as the surest mark 
of Christian faith the fact that a man 
does not drink, steal or kill, that he 


’ has never been arrested, and that he 


does not eat peas with a knife or go 
to work without shave. In _ their 


- minds the church is an ethical culture 


society, a good thing for children, not 
harmful for women, and even tolera- 
ble by men as long as it does not be- 
come overly inquisitive about their 
businesses, politics, or souls. There is 
nothing exceptional about -the woman 
who said that she was looking for “a 
good, progressive, modern church 
which would make no demands upon 
her,” and any congregation has a siza- 
ble segment of believers who think of 
the church as one denomination in the 
great ecumenical crusade which in- 
cludes among its other denominations 
the Masons, the Rotary Clubs, and the 
Daughters of the American Revolu- 
tron. 


That Christianity is a radical move- 
ment, that. the early disciples turned 
the world upside down, that Christian 


effectiveness. has seldom been con-. 


sonant with w idespread respectability, 
that the church is not a social club 
but a body to the Christ who still 
needs to preach the gospel, heal the 
sick, cleanse the lepers, raise the dead, 
and cast out devils—of these facts 
large numbers of the noblest church- 
men are still desperately ignorant. To 


insist that the preacher must be con- 


stantly aware of that ignorance is not 
to imply that the pulpit is always the 
proper instrument for its correction, 


questionable sincerity. 
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but a sermon which cannot. be com- 
prehended without a competence which 


does not exist is like a bullet fired at 


a spot where a deer has never stood. 
How can men believe what they can- 
not even understand ? | 


pe the second om the preacher 
will find in his congregation a con- 
siderable group of people suffering 
from a pathetic hunger for an answer 
to the world’s problems and an equal- 
ly pathetic inability to find the food 
they need. They are like Sisyphus in 
his classic struggle with the monstrous 
stone. ‘““Tugging with hand and foot, 
he pushed the stone upward along a 
hill) But when he thought to heave it 
on clean to the summit, a mighty pow- 
er would turn it back; and so once 


more down to the ground the wicked 
_stone would tumble. 


They are like 
Tantalus as he stood in the pool with 
the water touching his chin. “He 
strained for thirst, but could not take 
and drink; for as the old man bent, 
eager to drink, the water always was 
absorbed and disappeared, and at his 
feet the dark earth. showed.” 

The specific problems vary with the 
passing generations, but it is safe to 
say that for men now alive they will 
include war and the threat of war, 


economic instability, the control of 


atomic energy, public education, juve- 
nile delinquency, immorality and 


crime. If only these questions could be 


answered! If only these battles could 
be- won! But the burden seems too 
heavy to be carried, and the load looks 
too big to be moved. “What can I 
do about it?’ a man asks, sometimes 
in cynicism but sometimes, too, in un- | 
He may read 
about a Marine sergeant who led a 


group of recruits into a dangerous 


creek where six of them were 
drowned. He rebels against such waste 
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of human life, but he remembers that 
war, being brutal, requires brutality in 
the preparation of men to endure it. 


He reflects that the causes of war are . 


incredibly “complex and _ untractable 
and that the precipitating agent may 
be an assassin’s bullet in the Balkans, 
a dictator's ambition in Germany, a 
canal seizure in Egypt, or a diplo- 
mat’s mistake in the. Kremlin. And 
thinking of the boy growing up in his 
own home, he asks himself what word 
or deed of his could ever hope so to 
alter the vast and incomprehensible 
machinery of the world that the child 
whom he loves might surely find a 
brighter fate than fruitless death in a 
river at night. 

Or he may spend an evening watch- 
ing television, spend another reading 
the advertisements in his 
and newspapers, and spend yet anoth- 
er reviewing the moving pictures at the 
downtown theatres or the pocket books 
on the reading racks at the drugstores. 
What a waste of precious resources! 
What a sickening assemblage of im- 
becility, perversion, triviality and sin 
—their wretchedness thinly veiled. by 
gaudy robes, their stench half masked 
by cheap perfumes, and their evil 
voices concealed behind the raucous 
trumpets of the hucksters! But what 
can one man do to steam the awful 
tide? He can protest to the proprie- 
tors of the stores and the managers 
of the studios and theatres. He can 


write to his congressmen. He can pro- 


vide his own children with a home 
whose walls are reared upon a sound- 
er culture. And yet always he feels 
that the noisome waters are too strong 
for him and that plugging one hole 
in his dike, he will turn around to find 
a dozen bigger holes behind him. 
Tired of theory, the congregation 
hungers for action. Fed up with the 
general, it thirsts for the specific. Its 


congregation 


magazines 
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most insistent question is “How?” 
and its most constant demand is for a 
ladder leading straight from turmoil 
into peace. To call attention to the con- 
gregation’s sense of futility is not to 
admit that its members are as _help- 
less as they think, and to describe the 
yearning for detailed and dependable 
guidance is not to urge the preacher 
toward making sermons little. 
treatises on how to save the world in 
one easy lesson. But unless the preach- 
er understands both the’ hunger and 
the helplessness, his sermon is like a 
remedy for mumps administered to a 


patient with appendicitis. 


THIRD important attribute of 
is dismember- 
ment. We are a generation of special- 
ists, and ours is a fragmented culture. 
A sermon is preached to lop-sized in- 
dividuals, sorely overweighted with 
uninterpreted knowledge about one. 


Jimited field of human concern and 


just as unfortunately void of acquain- 


tance with other areas of man’s in- 


terest and need. On the deeper levels 
of communication they do not speak 
each other’s language, and far from 
being a congregation, they are not 
even a community. It would be more 
accurate to call them a group of 
strangers who happen to be sitting 
close to each other. 

If it is true that modern technology 
has made the earth one world in a 
sense of which our fathers never 
dreamed, it is equally true that the 
same forces have split the earth into a 
multiplicity of worlds .with whose 
problems our fathers were utterly un- 
familiar. The nuclear physicist moves 
in an environment totally dissimilar to 
that of: the social scientist. The house- 
wife knows nothing of the complex 
forces which shape and drive the cor- 
poration lawyer. The young jet pilot 
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sees through different eyes than the 
aged grandmother. The day is gone 


when many men could hope to. be 


“whole” in the sense that the com- 


pleteness of their own being reflects 
the totality of human experience. From 


one point of view, men have always | 
been partial creatures, victims of the 


peculiar insularity which Chesterton 
had in mind when he wrote: “The 
modern world is not evil. In some 
ways the modern world is far too 
good. It is full of wild and wasted vir- 
tues. The modern world is full of old 
Christian virtues gone mad. The vir- 
tues have gone mad because they have 


been isolated from each other and are | 


wandering alone. Thus somie scientists 


for truth; and their truth is piti- 


less. Thus some humanitarians care 
only for pity; and their pity (I am 


sorry to say) is often untruthful.” But | 


the greatly accelerated departmen- 
talization of knowledge_and the con- 
sequent narrowing of the experience 


available to any single individual have 


increased the fragmentation of the 
separate person until there is scarcely 
any member of a congregation of whom 
there could not be made a comment like 


the description of Alec Dillworth in one 


of Howard Spring’s novels: “Alec 


_is younger than an unborn child and 


older than Pharaoh’s mummy. When 
he talks like one, I remember that he 
is also the other. . .’ And hence the 
dismemberment which marks the con- 


 gregation becomes a division not only 


of the group but also of the individu- 
als within the group. : 


The talents most resnonsible for the — 


greatness of men like Toynbee are the 
faculty for comprehending universal 
dimensions, the ability to find relation- 
ships between widely varying data, 
and the capacity for assembling mean- 
ingless parts into a meaningful whole. 
But these talents are exceedingly rare. 
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Most congregations are like an auto- 


mobile engine in which the carburetor 


has no knowledge of pistons, and the 
distributor points have no. connection 
with the spark plugs. They are like 
horses whose eyes have been fitted 
with blinders permitting vision in only 
one direction, like a half dozen people 
running a race in a well furnished 
room from which all light has been ex- 
cluded, like a child who has learned 
that one plus one equals two but who 
does not realize that there is still a 
little more to learn about arithmetic. 
A sermon is. an enterprise in closing 
breaches, spanning gulfs, and healing 
wounds. It is a campaign aimed at 
creating understanding, community, 
and comradeship. What God joined 
together and man put asunder the 
sermon strives to give again its stolen 
oneness, and yet the preacher knows 
that the full victory always soars be- 
yond his reach because the currency 
negotiable in one segment of the con- 
eregation will be repudiated by an- 
other. And-hence the preacher’s prob- 
lem with his targets is not shortage 
but abundance. Shall he shoot at the 
duck, the goose, the rabbit, or the 
squirrel? If he aims at one, will he 
not lose all of the others? | 


ND THEN fourth: rootlessness, 
AJn matters of the spirit as well as 
of real estate the members of a con- 
gregation are nomads and migrants. 
They are wanderers upon the earth, 
with neither master to command their 
allegiance nor cause to deserve their 
devotion. They are spiritual orphans, 
without significant awareness of 
whence they came, who they are, why 
they are here, or where they are go- 
ing. There is nothing in them which 
anchors their change to the changeless, 
and, belonging nowhere, they are 
homeless in the midst of their homes. 
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In the diagnosis of this rootlessness 
one of the most dependable symptoms 
is fear of ridicule.. The brave new 
world is less than brave. Secretly sus- 
pecting Christianity to be fit only for 
cowards, it is itself too cowardly to 
be Christian, and having no security in 
God, it is desperate when its security 
in man is threatened with attack or 
diminution. The standard of achieve- 
ment is what “the best people” are 
thinking, saying, wearing, and. doing, 
and the substance of personal signifi- 
cance is approval. Success is measured 
in units of prestige. A bad conscience 
is less to be dreaded than a bad press. 
A wrong deed is right if the right 
people declare it not to be wrong, and 
a right act is wrong if the wrong peo- 
ple proclaim it to be right. Amos 1s 
not a common name among mod- 
ern Christians, and if a mammoth 
Churchillian eccentricity is lovable, 
uniqueness in a lesser man is quickly 
labeled subversion, sin, or mental aber- 
ration. Why does an idle slander of 
the Jews go unchallenged? Why is the 
intolerable evil of war still tolerated? 
Why is there so little public protest 
against the increasing association of 
gracious fellowship with steady drink- 
ing, so little resistance to the general 
assumption that the most reliable way 
to estimate what a man is worth is to 
count the dollars -which~he has ac- 
cumulated, so little rebellion before the 
world’s neglect of hunger and home- 
lessness among the backward nations? 
Fear! Fear of arched eyebrows, 
laughing faces, cold shoulders, and 
closed doors! 


Another symptom of this rootless- 
ness is vacillating and irresponsible 
behavior. Deprived of an enduring 
base as a point of departure for liv- 
ing, a man may find himself incapable 
of contentment—like the wife of Dea- 


con Adams in the novel by Ben Ames: 
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Williams, who spent her nights weep- 
ing, “Would God it were morning! 
Would God it were morning!” and 
who punctuated the hours of the day 
with an equally fervent “Would God 
it were evening! Would God it were 
evening!” Nothing brings him satis- 
faction, and he goes from wife to wife 
in serial polygamy. Or from job to 
job in the vain search for a vocation. 
Or from dwelling place to dwelling 
place in the frantic quest of a home. 
Or from denomination to denomina- 
tion in a pitiful pilgrimage which 
makes him now a Unitarian and now 
a Baptist, today a Congregationalist, 
and tomorrow a Christadelphian, and 
the day after tomorrow an_ ardent 
Methodist. Losing all sense of par- 
ticipation in a meaningful process, a 
fifteen-year-old girl will leave her 
home one evening and return the next 
morning after a night spent in an orgy — 
of drunkenness and intercourse with 
men whom she had never seen before. 
Two boys will walk into the music 
room of the junior high school and 
utterly destroy two grand pianos. A 
high school girl will use her cashmere 
sweater to plug the toilet on the third 
floor of the school, fasten the water 
valve in the open position, and then 
calmly walk away to let the building 
be flooded. Suicide, homosexuality, 


narcotic addiction, murder, theft, and 


arson—all of them can often be traced 
to the rootlessness whose mark is on 
the modern congregation. , 

Effective sermons cannot long 
ignore this rootlessness. An _ earthly 
history is dispensable but not a heav- 
enly one, and if a man’s genealogy 
has no significant connection with his 
cosmic origin, the man_ stands _ in 
greater peril than he knows. 


IFTH, almost every congregation | 
numbers among its members a con- 


easily 
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siderable group of people who sin, 


suffer for their sin, but do not know - 


that it is sin from which they suffer. 
Christians, they do not live the Chris- 
tian life. They are aware of their re- 


sponsibility but they do not fulfil it, 


and knowingly falling short’ of the 
mark, they are guilty of sin. But suf- 
fering, they are neither aware of the 
depth of their sin nor conscious ‘of any 
causal relationship between their fail- 
ure to match their deeds to their 


vision and their inability to find the 


life for which they long. 

Sometimes the sin is open, gross and 
discernible. Lying, cheating, 
stealing, robbery, adultery, murder— 
even among the members of a church 
these sins are often to be found. They 
may be regarded by their perpetrators 
rather as infractions of an arbitrary, 
human code than as sin against a lov- 
ing heavenly Father, but for the most 
part the Christian community is aware 
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of their evil, and their effects are 
readily observable. The more serious 
sins are of another kind. They rise 
from. the fact that Christians do not 
always love their enemies, that they 
do not always seek God’s kingdom 
first, that they do not‘always turn the 
other cheek, go the second mile, take 
up their crosses, or offer up their lives 
for Christ’s sake. The Christian gos- 
pel demands a new relationship, a new 
law, a new covenant. The ancient doc- 
trine of original sin preserves at least 
the truth that sin is inescapable, and 


especially for Christians, for with the 
coming of Christ the standard became 
no longer the Ten Commandments 


but rather the Sermon on the Mount. 
Against that criterion no man can live 
and claim to be perfectly good, and 
for those who know the right but do 
not perform it their failure is -.sin. 
The peculiar dilemma in which so 
many church people. find themselves 
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occurs at the point where two con- 
verging facts collide: (1) the fact 
that most Christians do not consider 


their less than Christlike actions to: 


be sin, and (2) the fact that the act is 
still sin, whether recognized as such 
The Christian thus becomes 
involved in a situation like that of a 
man who has diabetes but does not 
know that he has it: his ignorance 
does not alter the reality of his af- 
fliction nor does it protect him from 
the destructive effects of the disease. 
In this sense, a sermon always deals 
with those who think they have no 
need of it. Restless in their boredom, 
resenting their inner discomfort, an 
desperate in their hopelessness—the 
hearers rebel against any attempt to 
deal with their wretchedness in terms 
of the sin whose existence they do not 
recognize. They see no deeper than 
their symptoms, and anyone who 
probes to causes speaks to ears which 
quickly close themselves against the 
seemingly irrelevant. The consumma- 
tion of forgiveness is impossible with- 
out repentance. A man does not re- 
pent unless he finds himself convicted 
of sin, and unaware that he is sin- 
ning, his failure to repent precludes the 


forgiveness which is the door to his: 


salvation. With the life-preserver in 
his hand, the preacher cannot persuade 
the drowning man to grasp it. The 
prisoner will not believe that the prof- 
fered key unlocks the door to his 
jail. The starving woman spurns the 


plate of food which give her 


new life. 


ND THEN, sixth, the preacher 
always faces a multitude of people 
claiming an ecumenicity of whose real 
nature they are basically ignorant and 
of whose actual responsibilities they 
want no part. There is an increasing 


| life on the earth. 


March 


sentiment among laymen that denomi- 


nations are foolish, wasteful and sin- 
ful, that Protestants ought to join 
their forces, and that ‘‘all the church- 
es ought to be one church.” Some- 


times this desire springs from sensi- 


tive souls who understand that the 
followers of Christ are one body, who 
appreciate both the assets and_ the 
perils of our denominational structure, 
who daily demonstrate both the 
breadth of their tolerance and the firm- 
ness of their own convictions, and 
who make their particular denomina- 


tion a door to that unity in diversity 
which is the destined context of man’s © 
But more often the, 


ecumenicity is spurious. It is the voice 
ot of strength but of weakness, the 


product not of knowledge but of. 


ignorance. It springs from _ indiffer- 
ence to the gospel rather than from 
impatience with the church, and it 1s 
less an evidence of failure in the 
church which is criticized than an alibi 
for failure in the individual who cri- 
ticizes. 


Somewhere in almost every con- 
gregation there are “liberal’”’ 
who pervert a noble way of life and 
pin a hallowed label on the cowardly 
refusal to stand up and be counted. 
To live and let live, to insist that every 
man have the freedom to believe what 
he wills, to hold that belief does not 


‘matter and that only action is impor- 


tant, to find in our denominational 
divisions nothing but the fruits of 
silly, childish quarrels which ought 
long since to have been ended and for- 
gotten — these purposes are not im- 
plausible. Intelligently embraced, they 


_are proper aims for every Christian 


man and woman, and it is the content 
given them by the faithful which 
renders them so destructive in their 
adoption by the faithless. In the hands 
of the latter, their direction is always 
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downward, always toward the lowest 
common denominator, always toward 
dilution, stagnation, irresponsibility 


and the avoidance of controversy. 


Most preachers soon discover that 


their congregations contain no one so — 


narrow resolutely broad- 
minded. In his illegitimate incarnation 
the liberal man is bigoted beyond all 


other men. Constantly on the defen-— 


sive, he is incapable of the tolerance 
he preaches. Believing that belief 1s 


— yain, he excels the faithful by his faith’ 
in faithlessness, and assuming that his 


own position is the only attitude ac- 
ceptable to. rational beings, he re- 
verses God’s creative act, fashions a 


new deity in his own image, and in the 
name of tolerance intolerantly de- 


mands that all men worship at his own 
little shrine. 

In a sundered world which blindly 
yearns for one clear voice to speak of 
peace and brotherhood the preacher 
finds the holy words of unity usurped 
by those who use them not to build 
but to refrain from building. They 
would support the church if it were 
united, but they will not lift a hand 
to help the church that it may be 
united. In other words, they express 
their willingness to do what cannot be 
done if it could, but they refuse to 
do*what can be done where it can. 
Denominations are unmitigated evils 
in their minds, and calling for their 
destruction rather than for their in- 
clusion, they do not realize that the 


union which they envisage is like the 
‘marriage of a man and a woman from 


whom all the distinctions between 
men and women have been erased: the 
elimination of difference destroys the 
capacity for creation. 


INALLY, there are the Christ- 
like Christians. Informed, com- 
mitted, united, secure, and forgiven— 
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they ask only for assignment, and the 
function of the sermon for them is not 
to inspire loyalty but to distribute bur- 
dens. 

If it would be wrong to claim that 
there is a prairie fire sweeping the 
churches with the flames of the Spir- 
it, it would be equally false to deny 
that there are quiet coals burning in 
some of the hearthfires. Not all of 
the hearers have sealed their minds 
against the gospel. Some of them are 
willing to listen. Some of them are 
ready to try. A former sceptic has re- 
ported that it was the atheists who led 
him into faith. ““They sowed in my 
mind the first wild doubts of doubt,” 


he said, and in almost every congrega- 


tion there is a stalwart group of peo- 
ple who have discovered that if it is 


a fearful thing to fall into the hands 


of the living God, it is an even more 
fearful thing to keep out of them. 
On the level of national prominence 
this healthy attitude toward the gos- 
pel is found in comments like that of 
the famous psychiatrist who said: 


If. you were to take.the sum total of 
all the authoritative articles ever writ- 
ten by the most qualified of psycholo- 
gists and psychiatrists ... if you were 


to take the whole of the meat and none 
_ of the parsley, and if you were to have 
these. unadulterated bits of pure scien- 
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tific knowledge concisély expressed by 
the most capable of living poets, you 
would have an awkward and incomplete 
summation of the Sermon on _ the 
Mount. 


Or in words like those of a steadfast 
judge at the close of an exhausting 


trial: 


Fortunately for me I was taught to 
pray from so early a time that I cannot 
remember going to bed at night without 
Saying my prayers. And only once in 
all these years have I failed to do so 
... 1 do not see why a judge should 
be ashamed to say that he prays for 
divine guidance and for strength to do 


his duty. (In the recent trial) it took — 


me a long time to realize what they 
were trying to do to me. But as I got 
weaker and weaker, and found the bur- 
den difficult to bear, I sought strength 
from the one Source that never fails. 
.. . And I tell you, as I stand here, 
that my unguided will alone and such 
self-control as I possess were unequal 
to the test. If ever a man felt the 
presence of someone beside him, 
strengthening his will and giving him | 
aid. and comfort, it was I. 


But any able minister will find 
such men and women in. his own 
church. Some of them are young par- 
ents eager for help as they rear their 
children in the Christian faith. Some 
are to be found in little groups of five 
or ten, meeting regularly in private 
homes to study the Bible, discuss the 
meaning of the Christian revelation, 


and pray for further light and greater. 


courage. There are young lawyers, 
business men, housewives, and teach- 
ers willing to speak a good word for 


Jesus Christ, to take leadership in 


public worship, to pray and admit that 


they are praying, to talk with their | 


contemporaries about the importance 
of Christian commitment, to carry the 
redemptive power of Christ to in- 
dividuals in mental or bodily need, 
and to invade the political and eco- 


nomic patterns of their time with the 
challenge of righteousness and_ the 
message of hope. There .are groups 
like the club for young couples whose 


annual project used to be a public en-.§ 


tertainment but which so transformed 
itself that it now sponsors the church’s 
school. There are groups like the small 
cell of twenty-five young married peo- 


ple who meet twice each. month for 


Bible study under lay leadership and 
who include among the ‘well-estab- 
lished members of the church frank 
sceptics, self-conscious liberals, a 
Catholic and a Jew. | 

Some ministers ask too much of 
their congregations, but others ask 
too little. 
Christian achievement of their people, 
but others under-estimate it. And a 
sermon fails in one of its principal 


functions if it does not call the strong 


to battle at least as frequently as it 
restores the weak to strength. 
These, then, are some of the hear- 


ers. The lines between them are drawn 


less sharply than these words may 
seem to imply, and the preacher will 
find few members of his congregation 
exclusively confined to one of these 
categories. But his will be a strange 
ministry if he does not recognize these 


elements in its midst, and he will be | 
a less than effective preacher if he 


does not make his own the avowed 
intention of Paul: 


Though I am free from all men, I 
have made myself a slave to all, that I 
- might win the more. To the Jews I be- | 
came as a Jew, in order to win Jews; 
to those under the law I became as one 
under the law . . . that I might win 
those under the law. To those outside 
the law I became as one outside the 
law ... that I might win those outside 
the law. To the weak I became weak 
that I might win the weak. I have be- 
come all things to all men, that I might 

by all means save some. 
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We must study carefully and afresh the sense 
in which the roots and bases of shepherding 
are contained in the gospel. We need also 
to utilize any knowledge and wisdom we can 
get from any source—to the extent that it 
helps to clarify the meaning of the gospel, 
the nature of man’s need, or the processes 
by which the |riches of the gospel may be 
brought into revitalizing contact with that need. 


The Christian Shepherd 


UR AGE is witnessing a genuine 


and important revival of Chris- 
tian theology. There is a new eager- 


ness and a new energy at work at- 
tempting to delineate the Christian 
message critically and to hear and as- 
similate it religiously. 

Biblical scholars, while continuing 


to advance the gains of technical study 
oriental 


in linguistics, archaeology, 
history, and textual criticism, are also 
approaching the basic religious mean- 
ing of the biblical message with new 
zest. Doctrinal or systematic theologi- 


-ans, while incorporating the gains of 


historical and philosophical scholar- 
ship, are speaking with new authority 
of the uniqueness of the Christian 
revelation. Christian historians, of 
Christianity and of other religions, al- 
though they have more scholarly pre- 
cision than ever, are careful but con- 
vincing proclaimers of their faith. 
Christian ethics is taking on new 
stature and is helping to illuminate 
Christian faith as well as Christian 
life. 


This. is a chapter from 


The Christian 


Shepherd by Seward Hiltner, the next Selec-. 
tion of the Pastoral Psychology Book Club. 
Copyright and published 1959 by Abingdon 
Press, and reprinted by permission. 


SEWARD HILTNER 


Professor of 
Pastoral Theology 
Federated Theological Faculty 
University of Chicago 


critical expioration of the 
meaning of the faith for various 
dimensions of human life and learning 
is widespread. The arts and literature, 
psychology and psychiatry, the natural 
sciences, and other dimensions of 
learning are being examined, both to 
criticize their assumptions according 
to the insights of faith, and to deter- 


mine the light they may shed on the 


meaning of the faith for our day. The 
theological revival is no withdrawal 
from culture and society, but neither 
is it a yielding to culture and society. 

Whatever else this revival has done, 
it has certainly altered the theological 
dividing lines of a generation ago. To- 
day we could say, with justice, that 
there is a new conservatism in Chris- 


- tian thought—a serious and critical at- 
-tempt to save and to conserve what is 


basic and crucial in the unique Chris- 
tian message, first in its biblical form 
and then in the reformation and re- 


~diScovery and outworking of that mes- 


sage by Protestantism. But we could 
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say, with equal justice, that there is 
a new liberalism too—when liberalism 
is understood as the spirit insisting 
that the gospel be viewed in its full 
relevance to every need of man and 
society and to every achievement and 
failure of the human mind and spirit. 
The revival of our day insists at the 
same time upon the absolute unique- 
ness of the revelation of God in 
Jesus Christ, and upon the need to ex- 


plore freely the precise relevance of — 


this revelation to every dimension of 
our own day and time. 


HERE ARE of course today, as 

in every age, real differences in 
interpreting the basic Christian mes- 
sage, and our emphasis on the com- 
mon elements ought not to suggest 
lack of awareness of the differences. 
Some such statement as the following, 
although every Christian would insist 
on adding something to it and per- 
haps altering it a bit here and there, 
would appear to be increasingly ac- 
ceptable. 


The Christian revelation is unique, 


and it is the fact or event of Jesus 


Christ that makes it so. Jesus of 
Nazareth, who was fully man, came 
into history at a particular time and 
place. Jesus the Christ, the divine Son 
of God, testified to God’s fatherhood 
of sinful man and wrought the means, 
once and for all, of man’s redemption. 
It is this event of reconciliation that 
is final. No new type of work is needed 
by God in order to save man. But 
God, through the Holy Spirit, con- 
tinues to work, that man may receive 
the revelation and be lifted from the 
sin and alienation into which he con- 
tinually falls. Indeed something is re- 
quired of man in accepting the good 
news of his salvation through Jesus 
Christ, but were it not for the grace 


that prepares man, even receptivity . 


March 


would not be possible. Thanks be to 
God in Jesus Christ who, by the might 
and the love of his Spirit, lifts us from 
isolation, bondage, and despair and 
makes us, unworthy as we are and con- 
tinue to be, beloved sons and brothers 
in Christ. We are nourished in his 
Church, renewed by his Word, as- 
sured by the sacraments, and released 
through his salvation to give ourselves 


gladly, if still fallibly, in service, in- 


quiry, and love. 

It is some such message as this that 
we hear today from thoughtful and 
discerning Christians—granted all the 
variations made possible and even de- 
sirable by our justly cherished heri- 
tage of freedom. Uniqueness is pro- 
claimed without obscurantism. Ab- 
solutely nothing can be regarded as of 
the same order as God’s revelation of 
himself in Jesus Christ. But the nature 
of this revelation, and its reception in 
man’s heart and mind, are not to be 
confused with a vague emotional loy- 
alty, with a cold intellectual assent, 
nor with any other form of obscuran- 
tist defense by which man’s sinful ego 
seeks to protect itself from the de- 
mands of the gospel. 


Furthermore, such a core statement 


by no means answers all the questions. 


How is the gospel to be best commu- 


nicated to men? How is it to be rele-_ 


vant to the affairs.of society as well 
as to individual persons? How is this 
or that dimension of church life and 
activity to be as relevant as possible 
without compromise of the faith? 
Such questions require continuous at- 
tention and inquiry, as they have had 
throughout Christian history. The 


-answers to them are not automatic, 


even to him who has most deeply re- 
ceived the gospel. 


A? focal concept concerning 
ways of bringing the gospel to 
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the particular needs of men in their 
problems and their sin, I have chosen 
to return to the ancient metaphor of 
shepherding. When this: function is 
being performed, he who performs it 


is a Christian shepherd. 


The terms that have been more com- 
mon in the modern world—pastoral 
care, pastoral work, and pastoral coun- 
seling—are still of great importance, 
but the context from which they are 
drawn is a bit different from that of 
shepherding. I think of shepherding 
as a perspective. Any Christian shep- 
herd, to some extent, has the shep- 


herding perspective at all times. He is 


alert to the possible presence of par- 
ticular need whenever or wherever it 
may emerge, but this will be his main 


or dominant way of viewing -a situa- 
‘tion only under some circumstances, 


not under all. Thus shepherding is al- 


Ways present as a readiness to emerge ~ 


when called for by particular need, 


but it becomes the dominant factor in — 


the situation only under particular cir- 
cumstances. 
Our whole inquiry is about Chris- 


tian shepherding as one of the modes. 


of outreach of the gospel to men in 
need. To be Christian, we must move 
from some such understanding of the 


faith as has already been suggested. 


To be relevant, we must study care- 
fully and afresh the sense in which the 
roots and bases of shepherding are 
contained in the gospel itself. We need 
also to utilize any knowledge and wis- 
dom we can get from any source—to 
the extent that it helps to clarify the 
meaning of the gospel, the nature of 
man’s need, or the processes by which 
the riches: of the gospel. may be 
brought into revitalizing ‘contact with 
that need. 

As we have understood it, shep- 
herding from the biblical period to our 
own day is unique to Christianity. 


CHRISTIAN SHEPHERD 49 


Other high religions have spiritual di- 
rectors of one kind or another_ who 
deal with people as individuals or in 
small groups. But dealing with people 
in terms of shepherding, the essence 
of which looks toward healing in a 
holistic sense, is unique to Christiani- 
ty and Judaism, and even in Judaism 
its development since biblical days has 
been quite different from that in 
Christianity. | 
The essential meaning and _ signi- 
ficance of shepherding, as it is. unique 
in Christianity, is seen pre-eminently 
in the familiar story of the good 
Samaritan. We recall that Jesus used 
this story in reply to the lawyer’s 
question, “Who is my. neighbor ?” 


A man was going down from Jeru- 
salem to Jericho, and he fell among - 
robbers, who stripped him and _beat- 
him, and departed, leaving him _half-. 
dead. Now by chance a priest was go- 
ing down that road; and when he saw 
hiin he passed by on the other side. So 
likewise a Levite, when he came to the 
place and saw him, passed by on the 
other side. But a Samaritan, as he jour- 
neyed, came to where he was; and when 
he saw him; he had compassion, and 
went to him and bound up his wounds, 
pouring on oil and wine; then he set 
him on his own beast and brought him 
to an inn, and took care of him. And 
the next day he took out two denarii and 
gave them to the innkeeper, saying, 
“Take care of him; -and whatever more 
you spend, I will repay you when I 
come back.” (Luke 10:30-35 R.S.V.) 


Concluding his story Jesus asked 
the lawyer which of the three proved 
himself to be a neighbor. Even the 
lawyer had to reply, “The one who 
showed mercy on him.” | 


— IS, of course, a story with 
moral implications. One cannot 
profess one thing and do another. Ev- 
ery man is our neighbor. Good works 
are owed to every man in need. But the 
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story says more than that. It implies 
that anything standing in the way of 
the best possible meeting of the need 


for healing is an offense against God. | 


The priest and the Levite may well 
have been on their way to church. 
Nevertheless, Jesus’ implied condem- 
nation of them would not be lessened 
by any such possibilities. They were 
present. The testimony called for was 
healing. But they passed by on the 
other side. The unlikely Samaritan, 
on the other hand, despite the enmity 
between his people and the Jews, per- 
formed a healing service, as intelli- 
gently as possible under the circum- 
stances. He manifested mercy and 
compassion in his attitude, and intel- 
ligence in his use of means. 
Anything that should stand in the 
way of rendering the needed shepherd- 
ing would be an offense against God, 
the story implies. Thus any gospel that 
is to be regarded as relevant to this 
situation must begin with shepherd- 
ing. As we reflect on this, it becomes 
clear that we cannot grasp the deeper 


meaning of this parable without a con-— 


sideration of timing. Perhaps the man 
going from Jerusalem to Jericho had 
made the trip a hundred times without 
incident. If the Samaritan had fallen 
in step with him on one of those oc- 
casions, he might well have presented 
verbal testimony to his faith. No oil 
or wine or bandages would have been 
required. But this time nothing else 
would do. What was needed was oil, 
wine, bandages, and an inn. This was 
the sole relevant testimony for this 
occasion. Whatever might be true in 
other places and at other times, the 
one way in which proper testimony 
might be given in this place at this 
time was by shepherding. 

We may note further that the shep- 
herding provided by the Samaritan on 
this occasion of need is not regarded 


in the parable as ancillary to some. 


thing else. There is no suggestion that 


he got through this as an emergency in 
order that he might then move on to 
another order of function of more im- 
portance because it was “normal” in 
character. At this time. in the face of 
this need, shepherding was the thing, 
To put it in even sharper fashion, 
shepherding here was, for the time 
being, autonomous, requiring no justi- 
fication from anything else. 


The attitude revealed here, we are 
at once reminded, is like that of the 
shepherd devoting his energy and at- 
tention, at a particular time and place, 
to the one sheep that was lost, and 
temporarily diverting it from the nine- 
ty and nine who were not. When the 
timing and need are of this kind, no 


other justification is needed. There is 


no counting of statistics. There is no 
plea of emergency against normalcy. 
Instead, there is attention according 

To the best of my historical knowl- 
edge, the basic attitude revealed in 
these stories is unique to Christianity 
when the full dimensions are con- 
sidered. Other religions, of course, 
recommend good works arising out 
of faith. But only in Christianity is the 
effort to shepherd and to heal, when 
needed, regarded as itse/f the one in- 
dispensable way of communicating the 
gospel on those occasions. 


To put the matter in more compre- 


hensive terms, the way in which one 
testifies to the gospel cannot be de- 


termined in advance by the preferences 


of the testifier. Testimony must be 


given according to the need and con- 


dition, on any particular occasion. 
One cannot say, “I have a single 
secure way of testifying to my faith 


on all occasions and do not have to 


take into account the relativities of 


human: need.” Instead, testimony to. 
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Christian faith is always a compound 
of the eternal gospel and specific need. 
Any attempt to wrap the gospel in a 
cellophane package, as if it could be 


_ given in the same way on all occasions, 


hetrays what is required. The mode 
of testimony should be according to 
the need in the situation. 

The great commission of Jesus to 
his apostles was 
heal,” or “to preach and have authori- 
ty to cast out demons.” (Mark 3:14- 
15.) Both aspects of the commission 
are ways of presenting the gospel to 
the needs of men. They are not cate- 
gorically different types of activity, 
nor do they have basically different 
aims. They are different ways of 
bringing what is absolutely needed to 
the hearts and minds of men, taking 


into account different situations, oc- © 


We should 


casions, times, and needs. 


misunderstand the commission if we 


felt one aspect of it depends upon and 
is subsidiary to the other. Both preach- 
ing and healing are ways of linking the 
eternal gospel with specific need. Both 


are ways of performing the life-giving 


function. Neither, alone, is to be con- 
fused with the function itself. 


IS the gospel command to heal 
that gives us the basis for the shep- 
herding task. Lack of clarity at this 


point has often distorted the under- 


standing of shepherding in the past. | 


The good Samaritan principle calls | 


for the mode of testimony to be 
relevant to the nature of the particular 
need. When. the need is for healing, 
then shepherding is called for. When 
the need is of a different character, 
then something else should be done 
that is not to be antnen with shep- 
herding. 

Suppose that, in the good Samari- 
tan story, it turned out that the rob- 
ber’s victim was really a member of 


“to preach and to 
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THE BROWN SCHOOLS 


FOR EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN 


Recently we prepared a com- 
prehensive view book outlining 
our facilities for the residential 
treatment, training and educa- 
tion of emotionally disturbed 
and retarded children of all ages. — 
We invite you to write for a 
copy of this view book and learn 
more about our schools and the 
services we can provide for the 
child in whom you have a special 
interest. 


Please write: 


Mrs. Nova Lee Dearing, Registrar 
P. O. Box 4003 C 
Austin, Texas 


the secret police intending, as soon as 
he recovered, to infiltrate the Samari- 
tan lines. Or suppose that the hun- 
dredth sheep, cared for so diligently by 
the shepherd when lost, should turn 
out to have a communicable. disease 
against which the ninety and nine 
ought to be protected. In such situa- 
tions other considerations than shep- 


herding would become primary con- 


cerns, even though the need for heal- 
ing would not be absent. We always 
hope that these various forms of in- 
terest will be united, and ideally they 
are. Curing the one sheep of his com- 


municable disease is also the best pro- 


tection for the ninety and nine. But 
we cannot assume that, in actual fact, 
these interests will always and auto- 
matically be.in harmony. 
Shepherding, therefore, 


does not 


describe the total function of the per- 


son we call a “pastor.” He is also one 
who communicates the gospel and or- 
ganizes the fellowship. Shepherding, 
communicating, and organizing—each 
of these provides a perspective from 
which all activities are examined. 
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Each, under proper circumstances, be- 
comes the principal concern. 
should imperialize over the others. The 
ultimate goal of shepherding, like that 
of communicating and organizing, is 
to relate the gospel to the need and 
condition of men. Each is called on 
according to the nature of the need, 
not according to the subjective prefer- 
ences of the one we call pastor. 
Rightly understood, all shepherding 
moves in the direction of healing even 
though circumstance may prevent ac- 


tual healing or may prevent it at this 


time. This is to use the term “healing”’ 
in its general and comprehensive sense, 
involving the restoration of functional 
wholeness that has been impaired as 
to direction or timing. The aim of 
shepherding is to help the person (or 
the group smaller than the whole fel- 
lowship) to move as far in the direc- 
tion of healing as circumstance per- 
mits. 


Jesus Christ, said the early inter- 


pretations of our faith, is the great 


shepherd. We who have been called to 
be brothers of and joint heirs with 
Christ are to be undershepherds one 
to another. We are members one of 
another in the body of Christ. To be 
sure, we are imperfect and sinful mem- 
hers, but we are touched with his 
wholeness because we are organically 
interrelated in his body. To one an- 
other and to ail men we are to act as 
shepherds, that is, as undershepherds, 
under the commission to preach and to 
heal. 

Despite the ambiguities that have 
often become attached to it, it is my 
conviction that the shepherding meta- 
phor can be very powerful and 
useful to us. We do, however, need to 
purge it of possible wrong connota- 
tions. It grew out of a simple agrarian 
situation in which the shepherd took 
his flock by day out into the fields to 


None 


graze, watched over them that they 
might not become lost or injured, pro- 
tected them from enemies, and 
brought ‘them at night to the safety 


of the fold. The Christian metaphor 


refers to the solicitous and tender and 
individualized care by the shepherd of 
the sheep. This is true whether the 
shepherd brought back a straying 
lamb with his crook or killed a wolf 
who threatened the flock. In the case 
of the straying lamb, the meaning of 
tender and solicitous concern in the 
shepherd does not prejudge the issue 


in favor of letting the lamb do any- 


thing he has a mind to do. If his stray- 
ing in the interest of succulent morsels 
brings him too near a cliff, his recov- 
ery by the shepherd may appear to 
him to be judgment rather than love. 
If it is a person rather than a lamb, 
he will be consulted and not directed. 
Still, the experiencing of love or of 
judgment are both possible in shep- 
herding: 


HEN shepherding is so _ re- 
garded, then it is clear that 
shepherding and healing, as defined 
above, are the same thing so far as 
aim is concerned. It is not that all 


shepherding can effect healing. Some | 


shepherding has to be a matter of sus- 
taining, of standing by, without pow- 
er to bring about restoration, just as 
an injured sheep might die despite all 
the tender care of the shepherd or 
veterinary physician. But the aim is 


always healing. 


Today we are so imbued w ith the 
great positive results that have 
emerged from modern scientific medi- 
cine, founded on differential diagnosis 
and treatment, that we tend to mis- 
understand the simple but profound 
conception of healing that is found 
in the New Testament. The New 
Testament intuitions are of a different 
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order from that of differential diag- 
nosis and treatment. We must separate 
them from such comparisons just as 
we do in connection with the physical 
world view of people living at that 
period. 

The basic intuitions about healing 
in the New Testament seem to center 
around two points, one of which ‘may 
be put negatively and the other posi- 
tively. The negative point appears in 
connection with the concept of 
demons. The New Testament intuition 
was this: That which is central. and 
crucial about the person, or the iotal 
spirit, is always larger and deeper than 
the negativities that may adhere to 
him. Whatever demons may be, they 
are not all of him. We see this, for ex- 
ample, in Jesus’ story of the Gada- 
rene who, precisely because he could 
say that his name was Legion, was 
bigger and deeper than the thousand 
demons at work within him. Although 
we rightly reject a literal demonology, 
we note that the basic meaning of de- 
mons in relation to disease in the New 
Testament account was to distinguish 
the basic potential for oneness and 
integration and positive movement 
from the powerful and dynamic forces 
that threatened it and might even be, 
as with the Gadarene, for the time be- 
ing in control. 

Modern medicine and the related 
arts and sciences, in contrast to those 
of the previous century, are moving 
toward a similar idea. Categorical dis- 
tinctions between healing of body and 
mind seem no longer possible. There is 


abundant evidence that, even in those — 


persons who are most sick or most im- 
paired, there is energy working in the 
direction of health that transcends all 
conscious calculation—even though it 
does not by any means always. suc- 
ceed. Fortunately, we no longer talk 
about demons, but we do know that a 
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NOW all in ONE book—the newest 
and greatest insights into 


Tila’ 


4 ‘44 


ask for this 54.50 ASSOCIATION 
PRESS book at your bookstore 


dominating mother or a detached tfa- 


ther, no less than a tubercle bacillus, 
may act just as the ancients thought 


demons did. 


The other conviction or intuition of 
the New Testament about healing is 
seen positively—that real healing is 


of the “spirit,” when spirit is under- 
stood to mean very much the same 


thing that we mean today when we 
speak of a whole person. A person 
may become ill or impaired at. any 
level, all the way from the cells of 
his body to his relationship to God. 
True healing embraces all levels. 
There may indeed be differences 
among them, but the differences are 
not absolute and categorical. 
Increasingly the scientific evidence 
seems to point toward the possibility, 
certainly now far from realized, of a 
general and comprehensive theory of 
healing that will) have relevance for 
cells and for the whole human spirit. 
Some may be frightened by such a 
possibility, and indeed we ought to be 
frightened if what were envisaged 
were the reduction of the higher to the 


lower. If this were to be done by re- | 


ducing “spirit” and. “history” to 
“nature,” then the Christian  intui- 
tions would stand against it. I am 
referring to a different kind of healing. 
We now see that there is more of what 
has been called spirit and _ history 
within nature than has previously been 
recognized. This implies the opposite 
of reductionism. 

Christians stand for the unity of the 
human person, for man as a total spir- 
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it including body, for men as members 
one of another, and for men as_ both 
sinful and at the same time, made in 
the image of God. If man 1s to be 
healed, all aspects or organs or rela- 
tionships must be touched; whence 
it follows that each of these levels or 


affect the others even though it need 
not by any means wholly determine 


them. It follows that our attempts to. 


shepherd and to heal never exist in 
some walled-off compartment labeled 
“religious.” 


The more possible it is to think of 
healing in the inclusive sense suggested 
above, the plainer it will become that 
shepherding and healing are of a 
piece. It is often asked whether heal- 
ing and salvation are the same thing, 
since their etymological history is so 
similar. The answer given depends in 
large part upon the specific meanings 
ascribed to the words and the con- 
text in which the question is seen. As 
the terms are ordinarily used, they 
come from different contexts,: and 
_ therefore, issues can only be clouded by 
any appearance of equating them. But 
it may be that someday we too shall be 
able to ask, “Which is easier to say, 
‘Your sins are forgiven you,’ or to 
say, ‘Rise and walk’?” (Luke 5:23 
R.>.V,) 


Basic Principles of Shepherding 


Our concern in this chapter will be 
to reach certain basic operating prin- 


ciples of Christian shepherding. As 


we have already noted, the place ac- 
corded to shepherding in Christianity 
is unique. It is not possible, however, 
simply to deduce all the operating 
principles from this fact. In order to 
‘advance our understanding, we need 
to examine actual shepherding situa- 
tions. We shall do so in the light of 


our best theological understanding. We 
shall also look for any help-we can 
get from such helping and healing arts 
and sciences as psychiatry, clinical 
psychology, and social work. 

situations 


As actual shepherding 


: ; _have been studied in this way during 
orders or perspectives must somehow 


recent years. it has become clear that 
some of the most basic things Chris- 
tians have always believed about the 
process of shepherding are receiving 
strong reinforcement. Of all these con- 
victions, the most important is that we 
cannot help a person in any real sense 
unless our interest in and concern for 
him are genuine. No matter how 
refined they may be, techniques alone, 
of any kind, will not be sufficient to 
help a person as a person. (They may 
of course help part of a person, or a 
person in some part of himself—as 
when a good bandaging job is done by 
someone we do not like.) 


On the other hand, our modern stud- 
ies have not confirmed all of our 
traditional notions of how to help or 
to shepherd. Some of our traditional 
practices have been found to be as 


“wrong as was the medicine of an 


earlier day, when it tried to treat peo- 
ple by “bleeding” them. Thus we need 


to be careful and discriminating, s0 


that our basic convictions are not 


wrongly associated with poor methods 


by which shepherding is to be caf- 
ried out. 


Editor’s Note. This part of the chapter 
is followed by a section called “A Pastoral 
Call,’ in which Dr. Hiltner, -through o 
vivid illustration of an actual call by a mim 
ister, describes—word for word—what a- 
tually takes place in such a call and how the 
minister can learn from the mistakes, as well 
as the achievements of such a call, to be 
“careful and discriminating” in what he does 
or does not do in his pastoral calling. 4 
similar process is used by Dr. Hiltner ™ 
every one of the other chapters of the book. 
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MORE ON “THE MINISTRY AS A VOCATION” 


A MINISTER writes... 


Nothing has meant more to me in 
the two years I have been out of semi- 
nary than your magazine, PASTORAL 
psYCHOLOGY. It has always been a 
source of new information. It has al- 
ways provided me with something to 
think about, and also it has given me 
a feeling, which I have lost outside 
of the seminary family, of being in a 
fellowship with those who are trying 
to explore new ways of understanding 
and applying the Christian faith. 

But of all of your issues, none have 


meant as much to me as the Decem- 


ber issue, “The Ministry as a Voca- 
tion.” During the time I have been in 
the service of the church, I have con- 


sidered over and over again if this is 


the place where I want to spend my 
life. I shall say, point blank, that even 
though the church which am now 
serving has in the past two years 
doubled its budget, completed a suc- 
cessful radical remodeling program, 
doubled its attendance, redone the 
educational program of the church as 
well as instituting a successful Wed- 
nesday night program, my personal ef- 
lectiveness is severely crippled by the 
constant doubt that I. want to spend 
my life in the ministry or in any way 
connected with the church. And _ this 
issue has done a lot to help me. 

As you can see from the above, my 
interest in the December issue was not 
so much to perfect a way to lead oth- 
er people into the ministry as it was 


to clarify my own ideas about my cell 
asa minister. 


[ found many of the articles very 
good, in particular Carroll A. Wise’s, 
“The Call to the Ministry” and “The 
Church as a Vocational Counselor” 
by Richard Belcher. But I believe that 
the best article and the most helpful I 


_ have ever read in all my life was John 


Oliver Nelson’s ‘Vocation, Theism, 
and Testing.” This article has given 
me something to try to build on. 


I am wondering hew many of the 
other ministers are in the same situa-_ 
tion that [ am in. In seminary we learn 
so much stuff that we are told is es- 
sential for one’s life. We go out into 
the parish to discover to our be- 
wilderment that very little of this is 
essential, and we have no idea what to 
do and where to turn. Even the word 
God becomes one of the most be- 
wildering things in the world, and 
our faith, instead of being something 
which lifts us up and provides us with 
strength, becomes something which 
we cannot understand and_ which 
drags us down as we seek to make 
some sense out of it. To me it seems 
that your magazine is rendering and, 
yet can render even a greater service 
to the minister as it seeks to clarify for 
him even more exactly what his place 
in the scheme of things is, and what 
exactly do we mean by spiritual values 
in this world in which we live. 
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DR. PAUL E. JOHNSON 
~ On December 4, 1958, Dr. Paul E. 
Johnson, Professor of Psychology - of 
Religion, Boston University School of 
Theology (and a charter member of 
our Editorial Advisory Board) was 
installed as the Albert \V. Danielsen 
Professor of Psychology and Pastoral 
Counseling at the Boston University 
School of Theology. The establish- 
ment of this chair was made possible 
by a grant of The Danielsen Fund, a 
grant which also is responsible for the 
earlier development of the Pastoral 
Counseling Service at Boston Uni- 
versity School of Theology. Mr. and 
Mrs. Danielsen have had a long and 
sustained interest in the entire area of 
_ religion, spiritual healing, and pastoral 
counseling, as well as in the teaching 
“ clinical training of ministers and 


stydents. 

We heartily a Dr. John- 
son as well as the Boston University 
School of Theology and The Daniel- 
sen Fund on this a appoint- 


SEWARD HILTNER © 
In his “Second Epistle to the 
Athenians’ Seward Hiltner, who, as 
our readers know, is away on a leave 


of absence in New Zealand, reports 


that since his last report he has taught 
three “schools” for clergy. This in- 
volved a group of ministers of the 
Anglican clergy; students of St. 
John’s College, the Church of Eng- 
land seminary for North Island, and 


an interdenominational school at Wel- 
lington, capital city of New Zealand. 


In addition, 


for a two-day conference with Dr. 
‘Hiltner. Among them were four 
Roman Catholic priests, as well as the 
Secretary for Justice. 


Dr. Hiltner reports that he has also}: 
addressed the local branches. of the} 


3ritish Psychological Society, by 
whom, according to Dr. Huiltner, 
“Carl Rogers is greatly respected, and 
| have found many physicians also 
who have read him with profit.” 


One of the highlights of Dr. Hilt-] 


ner’s visit in New Zealand was an in- 


terview with the Prime Minister, who} 


“had heard of my visit and had his 


office put in a request to the American |° 


Embassy in the event I should be in 
Wellington.” 


MINISTERS’ WEEK. AT CHICAGO. 
THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


Dr. Paul Tillich, Visiting Professor 
of Philosophical Theology at the Fed- 
erated Theological Faculty at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago lectured during 


Ministers’ Week, January 26-30, on}, 
“History and the Kingdom of God.” |, 


Dr. Daniel Day Williams, Professor 
of Christian Theology, Union Theo- 
logical Seminary, delivered the Alden- 
Tuthill Lectures. Other outstanding 
speeches during the week were an 
address by Perry D. LeFevre, Asso- 
ciate Professor of Theology and Edu- 


cation, Federated Theological Faculty, |, 
“Three Existentialist Thinkers,” 
and a lecture on ‘““New Developments |; 


on 
in Pastoral Care,’ by Granger E. 
Westberg, Associate 
Religion and Health, Federated Theo- 
logical Faculty (and a member of our 
Editorial Advisory Board) and 


Arthur L. Foster, Instructor in Pas-! 


toral Care. 


the prison chaplains off 
the country were brought to the capital} 
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CLINICAL TRAINING | 
- Because we did not publish in this 


ties for Study, Training, and Experi- 
ence in Pastoral Psychology—1959” 
(this we hope will be published in full 
next year) we are glad to call to the 
attention of our readers some of the 
iollowing new developments and 
changes in this area which have been 


brought to our. attention: 
Brite College of the Bible, Texas 
Christian University, Fort Worth, 


Texas, offers a full program of train- 
ing in pastoral counseling and pastoral 
care including the annual Summer In- 
stitute on Pastoral Care. For informa- 
tion, inquire of Dean Elmer D. Hen- 
son, Brite College of the Bible, Texas 
Christian University, Fort Worth, 


| Texas. 


* 


Texas Medical Center, The Insti- 
‘ute of Religion, Houston, Texas. In 


conjunction with several seminaries in | 


Texas and the several hospitals which 
make up the Center, the Institute of- 
ers a one-year residency course. in 
yastoral care with clinical pastoral 
raining for ministers working on the 
and advanced degrees. 


2. 


Mental Health Institute, 
pendence, Iowa. Two six week courses 
are offered each summer and are open 
09 pastors, ministerial students, and 
ither religious workers. Pastors may 
free week ends. Opportunity may 
’° available for longer periods with 
‘tipend. Room and board are provided 
n return for ten hours of service each 
week. Registration is $15.00. The 
Reverend Charles M. Hart. Super- 


visor. 


CORRECTION 
Dr. M. O. Williams Jr., Secretary of 


i 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


capita year's Annual Directory “Opportuni-. 


Inde-. 


Factor 


Direct 


Pri Discounts 
To Churches, Clubs. 
Lodges. Sc ols 


Organiza- 
tion 


50,000 in- 
stitutions own 


Monroe _ Folding 
Banquet Tables. 


Write for the new 


( 


Partitions, 
ing Risers, ete. 
Get our special prices, 
quantity discounts. also terms. 


Monroe Co., 35 Church St., Colfax, tows 


Missionary Personnel of the Board of 
Missions of The Methodist Church, 
and author of the article on “The Psy- 
chological-Psychiatric Appraisal of 
Candidates for Missionary Service” in 
our December issue on The Ministry 


-as a Vocation, asks that we note a 


mistake which occurred in the first 
paragraph of his article where he re- 
fers to “Attempts at the large scale 
group testing of outgoing missionaries 
were made in 1951 and 1952... .” 
This should have read “1931 and 
1932. 99 


FROM PASTORAL PSYCHOLOGY TO 
THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL 


The editor of the LADIES’ HOME 
JOURNAL has recently negotiated for 
the re-writing and reprinting in: the 
I.ADIES’ HOME JOURNAL of the series 
of articles on Sex and Religion which 
appeared in PASTORAL PSYCHOLOGY, 
(1952-3) and which articles have-sub- 
sequently appeared in book form un- 
der the title of Ser and Religion To- 
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Over 1,400,000 copies sold! 
A Pocket Prayer Book 


By Ralph S. Cushman 


Rich in spiritual resources — scrip- 
ture; prayers, quotations, poems. 
Vest pocket size, 144 pages hand- 
somely printed, bound in imitation 
_ leather with gold stamping. 
Deluxe white edition 75¢ each, 
$7.90 per dozen. Order direct from 


World’s most widely used devotional guide 


SCIENTIFIC STUDY OF RELIGION 


_ The Society for the Scientific Study 
of Religion in conjunction with the 
Mid-West Chapter is sponsoring a 
program “New Perspectives on Man 
for use in the Empirical Study of Re- 
ligion” at the University of Chicago, 
April 10 and 11, 1959.° Among the 


PASTORAL PSYCHOLOGY 


Howard Becker, University of Wis. 
consin; O. Hobart Mowrer, Univer. 
sity of Illinois; John Bannan, Loyok 
University, Chicago; James Luther 
Adams, Harvard University; Paul W. 
Pruyser, Menninger Foundation; Mil- 
ton Singer, University of Chicago; 
\V. Lloyd Warner, University of 
Chicago. 

Those interested in further informa- 
tion should write either Ross Snyder, 
Chairman, Midwest Chapter, Feder- 
ated Theological Faculty, University 
of Chicago, Chicago 37, or Walter 
Houston Clark, Secretary, SSSR, 


Hartford Seminary Foundation, Hart- 


iord 5, Connecticut. 


of Churches, spoke on “Some Tech- 
niques and Conclusions from 4 
Chaplain’s Interviewing of 5,000 Con- 
victed Youth Offenders,” and Samuel 
Klausner, Bureau of Applied Social 
Research, Columbia University, spoke 
on “The Role of the Minister in Coun- 
seling (from the Peale Clinic Study).” 
Lauris B. Whitman of the National 


1908 GRAND AVENUE —=—NASHVILLE, TENN. The fall meeting of the SSSR will ; 

he held at Yale University October 
30 and 31. Dr. James E. Dittes, Yalef- 
School, New Haven, Con-} ™ 
day. The first of these articles by Dr. necticut, is program chairman. 
Reuel L. Howe was published in the w 
July, 1958, issue of the LADIES’ HOME ‘ 
JOURNAL and later condensed in the - RELIGIOUS RESEARCH i 
October, 1958, issue of the READER’S R 
picest. A second article by Roland The eastern of the eng! 
Bainton appéared in the August, 1958, ous ‘Research Fellowship took 
issue of the LADIFS’ HOME JOURNAL. February 13, 1959, at Drew Univer- | % 
An article by Dr. Joseph Fletcher under the general theme 
appeared in February, followed by an. and Mental . 
article by Seward Hiltner in March. McCann of the National Commission ‘ 
These will be followed by anarticle by Mental 
Carroll Wise, and an article on “Sex — Goals of the Task Force for ‘ ‘ 
and Guilt” by Seward Hiltner and. petal Health, 

Mark Shedron of the Department of 
5 Pastoral Services, National Council h 
e 


Council of Churches is president of 
the Religious Research Fellowship. 


participants will be the following: 
William Kolb, Tulane University; 
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GENUINELY HUMAN. EX- 


ISTENCE by Stephen Neill 
(Doubleday & Company, 1959, pp. 
312—$4.50; special price to Book 
Club members, $3.75) 


(This book is the current Selection 
of the Pastoral Psychology 
Club. ) 


This book is a warm and charm- 
ingly written study in the Christian 
understanding of man, and his prob- 
lems of existence. As the title sug- 
gests, the emphasis is on man’s poten- 
tality. On the other hand, the evil in 
man is in no sense ignored. While the 
word “redemption” is seldom used, 
the experience of redemption is deep- 
ly studied. : 

This book could also be called a 
study in Christology. While little is 
said about Christ being the revelation 
of God, much is said about Christ be- 
ing the revelation of man. In Christ 


we see a genuinely human existence, | 


and the purpose of the book is to ask 
how can we find a similar quality of 
existence. 

The method of. the book is to. be- 
gin with problems of human existence 
and move to the person of.Christ for 
insight into the problems.. Before the 
lost image of God may be restored in 
man, the human reality into which 
man is to be transformed must be set 


forth befere his eyes. In clear and 
graphic style the picture of Jesus in 
the Gospels is set against the human 


Book 


situation, not in conventional theologi-_ 
cal abstractions, but in terms of con; 
crete problems of human life. The 
book is free from the cliches and 
vagueness of many works which deal 
with sin and salvation in the abstract. 

There is hardly a concrete prob- 
lem in human life which is not faced 
in a clear, incisive manner. The au- 
thor does not say everything there is 
to say about these problems; he says 


needs to be said: to indicate their 


significance for a genuinely human 
existence. A list of these situations 
would include the problem of human 
freedom, conformity non-con- 
formity, alienation from self, from 
others and from God, the Dr. Jekyll 
and Mr. Hyde in all of us, guilt, fami- 
ly relationships, sex, fear, frustra- 
tion, resentment, relationships among 


groups, nations and races, the problem 


of faith, disillusionment, hopeless- 
ness, sickness and = sin, death and 
eternal life. The author’s. insistence 


that human problems need to be faced, 
not ignored, is.clearly demonstrated. 

Man’s situation involves him in 
serious contradictions within himself, 
between himself and others, be- 
tween himself and God. In the midst 
of this Christ brings a hope which 
points man to transformation. Not 
only is the structure of genuine per- 
sonal existence seen in Christ, but also 


the structure of the universe is to be 


seen in him. Truth, justice and merey 
the abstract qualities of which 
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“Christ is the personal embodiment. 


The Gospel demonstrates that forgive- - 


ness is at the very heart of the uni- 
verse, and therefore it 1s of enormous 
therapeutic help. The way to freedom 
for a genuinely human existence is 
through a loving, personal relation- 


ship with God the Father, as Jesus 


knew and understood God. The eternal 
dimension of the Gospel’s understand- 


ing of man is a faith that demonstrates _ 


its truth as it is lived in human life. 
This sketchy summary merely points 
to the richness of the author’s thought. 
This book deserves and will reward 
serious reading. For 
there is more than one inspiration for 


a sermon here. For the pastor there is | 


a wealth of insights into the relation 
of the Christian faith to the problems 
of lite. Perhaps the central insight out 
of which the others grow is that the 
Gospel is not an idea, but a relation- 
ship between a person and the living 
God which brings new resources into 


human existence. For the pastor who- 


is especially interested in counseling 
the book will provide a clear state- 
ment of the Christian context within 
which counseling takes place. 

Finally, we should mention the clear 
understanding which the author 
brings on the relation of psychology 
and psychotherapy to the problems of 


the preacher 


human existence, and the: relation ¢ 
psychotherapy to the Christian faith 
This book will clarify the pastor’s con. 
ception of psychotherapy. 7 
It would also be an excellent boo 
‘for psychotherapists who seek an um 
derstanding of the Christian faith in 
relation to their art. The author prom. 
ises additional works, and we _ shall 
look forward to them with eagerness 
In the meantime, we are grateful for 
this contribution to our thinking. 
A. 
Professor of 
Psychology and Counseling 
Garrett Biblical Institute 
Evanston, [llinots 


HE CHRISTIAN SHEPHERD 
by Seward Hiltner (.\bingdon 
Press, 1959, pp. 192—33.00 ; 
(This book ts the next Selection of 
the Pastoral Psychology Book Club.) 
If you are interested in helping per- 
sons “from within,” this book 1s a 
winsome invitation to explore the sub- 


tle and covert resources of this  pro- 


Dr. Hiltner is a professional theo- 
logian. He declares himself thus: 
. Shepherding should have a. theo- 
logical and a pastoral perspective, and 
not that of psychiatry, social work or 
other disciplines.” He. is thoroughly 
familar with the variant strands of 
conviction that have been woven into 
the web of Christian doctrine and _ he 


presents them as relevant for the task 


of shepherding. However, the effec- 
tiveness of Hiltner’s style is in his 
using contemporary counseling pro- 
tocol to introduce, elaborate, and sum- 
marize principle shepherding 
which is synchronous with and com- 


ot 


plementary to emphases of Christian 


faith. In an article published in Jan- 
ury, 1947. he wrote admiringlv of 
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HEALTH PLAN 


In this day and age people are too busy making a living or bringing up a 
family, to take stock of their bodies’ needs. The result is—quick snacks, care- 
less meals, poor, unbalanced nutrition. Even big meals may lack vital nutri- 
tional elements. Soon we may feel run-down, irritable, develop low resistance 
to colds, lack of vigor and vitality, even insomnia. We may be suffering from 
vitamin deficiency and not know it. Only a complete Daily Vitamin and 
Mineral supplement can offset improper nutrition and help the body to repair 
and fortify itself against sickness. | , 

Our “VITOMINS 22” is a scientifically combined Formula consisting of 22 
ESSENTIAL HEALTH BUILDING MULTIPLE VITAMINS, B-COMPLEX 
AND MINERALS, which give a VITAL dietary supplement and contribute 


to healthy blood, bone and tissue, help resistance to colds and other sickness, 


save doctor and drug bills. They are prepared in accordance with the strict 


specifications of the U.S. FOOD and DRUG ADMINISTRATION. ALL IN 
ONE EASY-TO-TAKE TABLET. Please show our Formula to vour family 


physician and he will verify our statement. 7 


We know that you will feel stronger and peppier after you have taken the 
first month’s supply. So we want vou to know about the new HEALTH PLAN 
WE HAVE INAUGURATED, by which we automatically send you a FRESH* 
30-days’ supply each month, or multiples of 30 for other members of your 
family. This Plan eliminates the bother of ordering, running out of supply, 
saves postage and costly C.O.D. charges. You may cancel the Plan at any time. 


We repeat—you are under no obligation whatsoever, you may discontinue at 


any time. So don’t delay: just clip coupon below AND MAIL TODAY. 


*Vitamins lose potency on the drugstore shelf and in the medicine cabinet. That is why it 


is of great advantage to get a fresh supply each month. 


DONTE CHEMICAL COMPANY ee 
80 Allenwood Road 


Great Neck, New York , 


I accept your HEALTH PLAN FOR “VITOMINS 22”. Please send the first month’s 
supply—checked in box below—and the same amount each month thereafter. I will remit 
within 2 weeks after I receive shipment. I may cancel the Plan at any time without any 


obligation whatsoever. 


(1) One month’s supply for 1 person ....,............° $2.00 
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William James’ use of case studies in 
his Gifford lectures at.the University 
of Ikdinburgh, describing “real people 


experiencing religion” rather than ab- | 


stract theological problems. The au- 
thor moderates the rigorous dialogue 
between these two ‘positions’ which 
seem not infrequently antithetical. 
The result seems to be that the formu- 
latiois of traditional dogma take on 
a more compassionate meaning, 
whereas the evaluations of clinical ob- 
servations become more systematic. 
In this, Hiltner renders a deeply 
appreciated service to us all. Our pro- 
fessional education has been largely 


in terms of historical data, theolog- 


March 


ical abstractions, and logical reason- 
ing. Whether we know it fully or not, 
we are, however, dedicated by impli- 
cation to listen with respect and to 
understand the altogether private and 
subjective logic of -individual persons. 
This is utterly illogical by standards 
which we were taught in seminary, 
lor instance: 


Shepherding of the rebel, regardless of 
the content his rebellion assumes, should 
begin with exploration of its meaning 
to him. This does not mean that we set 
aside objective considerations. We do, 
however, attempt to prevent them from 
acting as barriers to inner comprehen- 
sion. Whether the rebellion turns out 
to be genuine creativeness trying to 


Seward Hiltner writes... 


' The editor has asked me why I 
believe this bock may have value 
for the minister. The simplest an- 
swer 1s that its material was origi- 
nally prepared for use in minis- 
ters’ conferences, schools, and 
workshops, and then edited in the 
light of the subsequent discussions. 

But there 1s a further reason why 


professional needs. If one believes 
deeply, as I do, in the inseparability 
of theory and practice, then there 
are two basic ways in which one 
may write in this field. He may 
write a basic, comprehensive, gen- 
-eral statement of his fundamental 
theory; and then show’ what this 
implies in as many areas as he has 
time for. I have followed that 
course, for example, in my Pas- 
toral Counseling and Preface to 
Pastoral Theology. Both are books 
in which the systematic theory 1s 
stated first, even though much. of 
the theory is built up from observa- 
tion of practice. 

There is a second way of. ap- 


ages. In attempting to shed light on , 


I am hopeful about the relevance | 
of this book to the minister’s daily . 


specialist that there is basic theory 


proach, however, and that is fol- 
lowed in the present book. Con- 
crete practical issues are taken up 
simply because they have great 1m- 
portance for everyday work—such 
things as dealing with bereavement, 
counseling on family problems, or 
dealing with persons of different 


them, all the basic theory at the 
author's command is drawn upon, 
but the focus of each discussion 1s 
around the practical problem. 


Both methods of approach seem 
to me of equal worth. The thinking 
we all do is of both types. But I 
suspect that the more systematic 
work is more easily appreciated by 
the person with special interest in - 
the field; while the approach from 
concrete situations more im- 
mediately relevant to the non-spe- 
cialist. Since there are more non- 
specialists than specialists, The 
Christian Shepherd may speak to 
more of them. But let me warn the 


here too, even though its explicit 
statement comes in homeopathic 


doses. 
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break through, or iconoclasm based on 
inner weakness, we cannot possibly 
help the person who has it -unless we 
begin by trying to grasp its meaning 
for: him. 


Hiltner has written extensively on 
pastoral counseling. This, his latest 
creative production, is not to be mis- 
taken as a revision of his earlier works. 
For he puts “shepherding” in a special 
category of pastor-parishioner inter- 
action. He defines shepherding as a 
type of “the care of souls when the 


dominant coneern at the time is the 


souls being cared for.’ Whereas his 
Pastoral Counseling 1s a very. struc- 
tured treatise of the procedural de- 
tails of the process, The Christian 
Shepherd is a sensitive if not poetic 
illumination “the tender and _ so- 
licitous concern that the church and 
its ministers are to exercise to all per- 
sons in need.” This is the only. theme 
around which .all discussion ‘centers. 
Jesus Christ is frequently referred to 


as “the great shepherd” with the in- 


ference that we are to be under- 
shepherds one to another. This special 


‘tunction is “‘to feel, and to express 


REVIEWS OF CURRENT BOOKS 


appropriately his own genuine con-. 


cern for the person and his acceptance 


of the person as he is.’ The acid test 


of our genuineness in accepting the 
person is our unflinching acceptance 
of those aspects of his feelings which 
are negative, defensive, and egocen- 
tric. And this must be communicated 


in ways other than ‘fone well-chosen 


phrase or in one pastoral call.” 

For many, the most specifically 
helpful contribution of the book will 
be the delicate analysis of redemptive 
shepherding in “the grieving process.” 
Is not this the aspect of the ministry 


which often makes us feel so utterly. 


handicapped and ineffectual ? | 
Psychologically speaking, Hiltner is 
predictably in the camp with Rollo 
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Lack of proper nutrition can hamper good 
health. Our 22 vitamins, B-Complex and min- 
erals will overcome that tired, run-down feel- 
ing, will give a vital dietary supplement and 
contribute to healthy blood, bone and tissue. 
- A 20-day supply is yours for only 2Se to 
prove how much stronger and peppier you'll 
feel soon. 


DONTE CHEMICAL CO. 


80 Allenwood Rd., Great Neck & 
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‘1959 
Annual Directory 


Judging from the number of inquiries 
-and advance orders which we have been 
receiving for this issue, we are justified in 
believing that the ANNUAL Directory will 
be’ a most important piece of reference 
material for the minister, as well as for 
councils of churches, mental hygiene so- 
cieties, and many other groups. Because 
of these advance orders, we have printed 
a number of extra copies of the ANNUAL 
Directory. These are available at the 
following prices: 


1 to 4 copies $1.00 per copy 


5 to 24 copies $0.75 per copy 


$0.60 per copy 


100 or over $0.50 per copy 


As the number of extra copies available 
is limited, please order yours immediately 


“PASTORAL PSYCHOLOGY 
Great Neck, N. Y. 


my | 
Please enter our order for 
copies of the January, 1959, ANNUAL Dt 
RECTORY of PasSTORAL PsyYCHOLoGy at $... 
per copy. (] Check enclosed (] Bill when 
shipped. 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


LITERARY AND SERMON HELPS 


Busy pastors promptly assisted with ser- 
mons, addresses, thesis work, to scholarly 
specifications. Manuscript revision, ethical 
collaboration. Ample research facilities and 
extensive experience over twenty-five years. 
Author’s Research Bureau, 137 Cottage 
Street, Jersey City 6, N. J. 


SIMULATED ENGRAVED. 
CARDS, LETTERHEADS & ENVELOPES 


BUSINESS CARDS @ $3.85 per 1000 
Postpaid—Blue or Black Ink—samples 
price list upon request. Research Products 
Co., Box #27, Great Neck, New York. | 


May, Erich Fromm, and others who 
contend for man’s need to be indi- 
viduated. These writers validly hold 
that a sense of selfhood is experienced 
only in an interactional relationship 
with fellow men, whether they be 
peers or authorities to whom one is 
responsible or those tor whom one 1s 
responsible. This paradox is dealt with 
in the chapters on “Shepherding the 
Family” and “Shepherding Through 
fellowship.” 
Who can afford not to study 
chapters like “Shepherding Organiza- 
tion Men’; “Rebel’’; ‘“Flousewives” ? 
Hlow well do [ understand the unique 
distress of people on various age levels 
—the intant, the child, the preado- 
lescent, the adolescent, the young adult, 
the middle adult, the aging ’ | 
Yo have read this book is to have 
spent a week-end with Seward Flilt- 
ner in his study; to have visited with 
him, however, briefly, 1s to have been 
confronted while also comforted. 
Davip 
Professor of 
Personality and Relsgion 
Southern Caltfornia 
School of Theology at 
Claremont, Calif. 
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REMARITAL COUNSELING 
—A MANUAL FOR MINIS. 


TERS by Granger Westberg. (Naf. 
tional Council of the Churches ojf 


Christ ) 
Dr. Westberg’s latest manual en 
riches the pastor’s ministry to couple 


Marca 


in two ways. First, he sets premarital 
counseling within the context of the 
ongoing family life program of local 
churches. Secondly, his suggestions be- 
vin where many ministers are, at the 
level of premarital conversations rather 
than at the more advanced stage oi 
formal premarital counseling. There. 
fore, this manual will immediately 
commend itself to many pastors who 
want to do something about premarital 
euldance in their own church. 
Among the many ways in which the 
church contributes to Christian mar- 
riage, Dr. Westberg gives special atten- 
tion to 
riage, a premarital counseling guide, 
and verbatim discussions of — specific 
marital topics. The preparation for i 
marriage course should be at least four 
sessions in length. Several churches 
nught participate by sending couples to 
these meetings. Although Dr. West- 
suggests newspaper publicity, 
many pastors will prefer to build up 
such a course privately as they gain the 
confidence of their young people over 
a period of vears. The premarital coun- 
scling guide provides 29 questions for 
the couple to answer in their first inter- 
view with a pastor. It is a systematic 
approach to pertinent areas of marital 
relationships which are often missed in 
spontaneous, unguided sessions with a 


berg 


pastor, 
The actual conversations ot couples 
with a pastor are used to illustrate 


ways by which a minister may deal 


with economic and = social problems, 
inoney management, vocational inter 


ests, personal background, the meaning 


a course In preparation for mar-} 
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of Christian marriage, and sex. Several 
views concerning Protestant-Catholic 


‘and Protestant-Jewish marriages are 


presented. 
A final chapter of this brief manual 


encourages’ the pastor to follow. up 


newly married couples through  per- 


sonal visitation and couples’ clubs in 


the church. 

Premarital Counseling will challenge 
ministers: to take their Christian re- 
sponsibilities -more seriously by en- 
couraging premarital conversations and 
courses for those interested in) mar- 
riage. Pastors who are looking for the 


first steps toward a ministry to en- 


yaged couples will find clear spe- 
cific suggestions in this booklet. 
--SAMUEL SOUTHARD 


.lssoctate Professor of Psychology 


of Religion | 
Southern Baptist Theological 


CHAPLAIN AS COUNSELOR 
(Continued from page 14) 
by the services as character guidance 
instruction. It is here that the chaplain 
reveals himself as the exponent of up- 
right living. Often his effectiveness 
even in counseling is determined by the 
manner in which he undertakes this 
particular job. To this we must add the 
fact that, especially in the Air lorce, 
the chaplain has the opportunity to: talk 
personally to every man as he enters 
the service and as he is transferred 
from base to base. These unparalleled 
opportunities, boldly seized and com- 
petently amet, are helping to create for 
America a brand of clergymen that is 
thoroughly conversant with life’s vicis- 
situdes and is most sensitive to the 
needs of ‘the individual repardless of 
class or race. They are men to whom 
can be applied in a special sense the 
ancient phrase, ‘‘Nothing human is 
alien to them.” 3 
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FIGHT FEAR, 
LONELINESS, 
ANXIETY ... 


| WITH 3 
6&6 99 
Comfort & Strength 
A series of pamphlets for the sick, 
aged, and shut-in, written by spe- 
cialists in the field of counseling, to 
be read in between your pastoral 

visits as a continuing ministry. 
Published without profit . . . 24 dif- 
ferent leaflets a year for $1. Lower 


quantity cost. Free samples gladly 
sent. Join the great host of users! - 


WRITE NOW! 


Dr. Harold P. Schultz, Editor 
“Comfort and Strength” 
1720 Chouteau Ave. 
St. Louis 3, Missouri 


SUGNIFICANT BOOKS 


Below are listed some of the more im- 
portant books received recently which we 
are unable to review in this issue, etther be- 


cause the reviews have not vet reached us, 


or because of lack of SPace. Wee hope to be 
able to reviews many of them in coming issues. 


PeRSONALITY CHANGE AND DEVELOPMENT. 
By Molly Harrower. Grune-& Stratton, 
$10.00. A new book by an outstanding psy- 
chologist (a member until a tew years ago 
of our Editorial Advisory Board) attempting 
to evaluate changes in personality.during and 
alter psychotherapy as measured by projec-. 


tive techniques. Among the chapter headings 


which indicate the wide range and intensity 
of the study are: Retesting Subsequent to 
Sudden Cessation of Acute Stress, Retesting 
Following Long Term Psychotherapy, Re 
testing Following Brief Psychotherapy im 


Successtul and Unsuccesstul Cases, Retest- 
ing Following Psychotherapy and Again Ten - 


Years Later, and The Therapeutic Effect of 
‘Change in Environmental Conditions. 


Tue CHRISTIAN IMPRINT. By Fred P. 
Corson. Abingdon, $2.50. A searching study 
ot. Christian education, its method, and its 
goal, by an outstanding church leader who 
is now president of the Board of Education 
of the Methodist Church, and — of the 
Philadelphia area. © 


THe CoMMUNITY OF THE FuTuRE. By 
Arthur’ E. Morgan. Community Service, 
Inc., $3.00. A discussion of the values which 
existed in the small community life of the 
past and the possibilities of “capturing those 
values of urban life that through the cen- 
turies have had universal appeal, and which 
will incorporate and make creative and 
wholesome use of whatever advances in tech- 
_ nology and social understanding the future 
may bring.” A thoughtful attempt at a syn- 
thesis of moral values with the contributions 
of modern social science. 


By 
lain Bosselman. Charles C. Thomas, $4.75. 
A study of the suicidal impulse in infancy, 
childhood, and adolescence including statis- 
tical studies of age, sex, religion, race, en- 
vironment, and family status. The book 1s 
based on the author’s theory that ‘‘a suicide 
act, representing the most extreme form of 
negation of life, can contribute to insight into 
the nature of circumstances which create 
anger and despair, and sometimes lead to self- 
destruction.” 


DREAMS IN FoLKLore. By Sigmund Freud 


and D. E. Oppenheim. International Uni- 
versities Press, $3.00. An hitherto unpublish- 
ed manustript recently discovered through 
the services of a New York dealer of rare 
books and manuscripts, dealing with Freud’s 
analysis of dreams as they appear in folk- 
lore and mythology. The manuscript con- 
tains both the original German as well as 
its translation into English. 


THe Human Conpition. By Hantiah 
Arendt. Univ. of Chicago Press, $4.75. A new 
book by an outstanding European philosopher 
involving a penetrating study of the state of 
modern man. The book casts a new light 
upon such subjects as semantics, philosophy. 


politics, esthetics, the family, and the growth | 


of psychology and social sciences. 
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‘atypical 


WHat Haprenep To RELIGlots Epucs 
TION? By William Kailer Dunn. Johns Hop. 


kins Press, $5.00. A study of the decline oj 
religious teaching in the public — schools, 
analyzing such factors as the State constitu. 
tional development, the effect of Suprem 
Court decisions, the various Protestant an 


Roman Catholic views of religion in schook} 


etc. The author is chaplain and instructor jp 


religion and education at Notre Dame Col- 


lege of mary land. 


THE WARFARE OF SCIENCE WITH THE 


OLOGY. Andrew D. White. 
Braziller, 
famous classic published a number of year: 
ago—an inquiry into the historical sig. 
nificance of the conflicting forces in man’s 
search for meaning, by the founder and first 
president of Cornell University—a_ pioneer 


American educator. 


By George 


SPECIALIZED TECHNIQUES IN PSYCHOTHER 
APY. By Gustav Bychowski, M.D., and J. 
Louise Despert, M.D. Grove Press, $1.% 
(paper). A new paper back edition of an 
older book by two outstanding psychiatrists, 
analyzing and evaluating psychotherapy in 
special areas such as with alcoholics, with 
children, with the crippled and 
disabled, stutterers, sex offenders, etc. 


THe Mormons. By Thomas F. O’Dea 
Univ. of Chicago Press, $5.00. A new book 
answering such questions as Who are the 
Mormons? What do they believe ? How have 
they managed to hold together, through per- 
secution and in isolation? and What is it that 
makes these Latter-day Saints peculiarly 
American? The book is the first complete 
treatment of the Mormons on the historical, 


philosophical, and sociological levels and ex- 


plores as well the development of Protestant 
theology in what the author considers its 
most peculiarly American form. The author 
is associate professor of sociology at Ford- 
ham University. 


Tue Famity Criinic. By John L. Thomas, 
S.J. Newman Press, $3.95. A book of ques- 
tions and answers by a Catholic authority on 
marriage and the family, exploring the typ 


ical questions that come to the priest as well 


as to the minister in his pastoral care and his 
pastoral counseling. By the author of Be 
guning Your Marriage, 
Rhythm, and The American Catholic Family. 


Printed by CRAFTSMEN, INC., Kutztown, Pennsylvania, U. 8. 4 
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=a Special Issues of outstanding importance to the minister . . . 


a 1959 


THe MINISTER AND His Covivit NITY 
Guest editor — JOSEPH FLETCHER 
Professor of Christian Social Ethics 
Episcopal Theological School 
Cambridge. Massachusetts 


4 special issue in which a number of outstanding mini-ter- with a rich experience in com- 


munity relations share with our readers the kind of relationship and action which the alert 
minister needs to develop with the social work agencies of his community, the educational 


agencies, the medical and psychiatric group. the publie welfare agencies, and other equally 


significant resources with whom the minister must work. 


THE Rurat MINistRY AND PasToRAL PsyYCHOLOGY 
Guest editor — Oxvin T. BINKLEY 
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